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The Labor Month 


in Review 





SEPTEMBER is convention month for the American 
Federation of Labor and for many AFL, CIO, and 
unaffiliated international unions—electrical, rail, 
brewery, steel, rubber, chemical, and governmental 
employees, among others. 

The AFL parent body, meeting in Los Angeles 
September 20-27, represented the largest member- 
ship in its history (more than 10 million). For the 
second time in its 73 years and for the first time 
in 41 it was addressed personally by a President 
of the United States. From all sides the Federa- 
tion appeared to be unified and secure. It 
adopted a program for the positive settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes. It endorsed the no-raid 
agreement with the CIO, which for the first time 
sent a letter of greeting. It passed the strongest 
resolution for unity since the original CIO unions 
were expelled from the AFL nearly two decades 
ago. It took an especially strong position against 
corrupt practices in the administration of health 
and welfare funds, with President George Meany 
proposing support of legislative control if neces- 
sary. On foreign policy it advocated “full rearm- 
ament—military, political, and economic—to 
deter and defeat Communist subversion and . . . 
aggression against the free nations in every part of 
the world.” 

On the economic situation, it was critical of 
the administration’s efforts and their defense by 
the Secretary of Labor in his address to the con- 
vention. 

The largest of the September conventions was 
the 3,000-delegate CIO Steelworkers’, notable for 
President David J. McDonald’s enunciation of his 
philosophy of “mutual trusteeship” of manage- 
ment and union in promoting the prosperity of 
the enterprise. Contrary to advance rumors, and 
despite a message from Miners’ President John L. 
Lewis urging the action, the Steelworkers 


made no move to withdraw from the CIO. The 
temporary alliance of Messrs. McDonald and 
Lewis with Dave Beck, president of the AFL 
Teamsters, on matters of mutual interest appar- 
ently is no longer operative. (The disestablish- 
ment might have been hastened by the presence 
of Mr. Lewis’ union in the highway construction 
field; the Teamsters, Carpenters, Laborers, and 
Operating Engineers immediately allied to form a 
road block.) 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell provided 
an interesting fillip to the CIO Electrical Workers’ 
meeting by engaging in a question and answer 
session with the delegates. In other CIO con- 
ventions, the Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers 
voted to merge with the Oil Workers (who will 
pass on the matter in November), and the Rubber 
Workers decided to hold biennial rather than an- 
nual conventions. The AFL Railway Carmen 
chose A. J. Bernhardt to succeed Irvin Barney, 
retired president. The unaffiliated Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen reelected President W. P. 
Kennedy. 


ALL OF THESE CONVENTIONS expressed apprehen- 
sion with respect to the economy, especially in 
regard to unemployment and underemployment, 
in varying degrees of alarm and analysis. The 
job situation as of September, however, was de- 
scribed by the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce as continuing “stable.” Unemployment 
declined in a normal seasonal manner to 3.1 mil- 
lion, down more than half a million since the 
March peak. The factory workweek held steady 
at 39.7 hours, the same as in August and about 
the same as in September 1953. Wage rates, 
except in a few distressed industries, were firm, 
with increases—generally within a range of from 
4 to 7 cents an hour—negotiated in many impor- 
tant sectors of the economy. The effect of these 
increases is demonstrated in the level of net 
spendable earnings (take-home pay after Federal 
tax and social security deductions for factory 
workers). The worker with three dependents 
averaged $66.78 in September, a post-war record 
for the month. Some of the wage increases of 
the past 6 months occurred in the steel, aluminum, 
electrical equipment, rubber, aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, farm equipment, glass, communications, and 
nonferrous mining industries. 
m1 
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Tue New YORK WATERFRONT TUMULT of more 
than a year’s standing received brief but sad 
review at the AFL convention. At the 1953 con- 
vention, the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation had been expelled by the parent group for 
gangsterism and other malpractices and immedi- 
ately engaged in an organizational battle (with a 
substantial assist from John L. Lewis) with the 
new AFL affiliate, the International Brotherhood 
of Longshoremen. In the end, the AFL group 
lost an NLRB-conducted representation election 
by 263 votes. Early in October 1954, the ILA 
secured an 8-cent-an-hour wage increase in the 
Port of New York, retroactive to October 1, 1953. 
This equalized wage rates with other Atlantic 
ports. The union had waged a 2-day strike for 
the retroactive pay as a condition for discussing 
a new contract. Meanwhile, the Bi-State Water- 


front Commission, established by New York and 
New Jersey to police hiring methods and other 
waterfront activity, charged gangster control of 
the ILA and discrimination in hiring of AFL long- 
shoremen. The NLRB also issued two complaints 
of unfair labor practices, against the ILA and 
employers, involving discrimination. 


Waterfront troubles were also heard in October 
from across the Atlantic with news that the Port 
of London was virtually closed down as a result 
of a dispute over whether overtime work should 
be on voluntary basis. The resulting export jam 
necessitated an embargo of rail shipments to the 
port. Complicating the dispute is an earlier, 
separate strike of ship repairmen. 

Another international parallel was the over- 
whelming approval at the end of September by 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, associated with 
the CIO, of a no-raid agreement previously en- 
dorsed by the AFL-oriented Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. The provisions generally fol- 
lowed those agreed to by the AFL and CIO in the 
United States. The procedures of the latter pact 
received their first full application on October 7. 
David L. Cole, impartial umpire for raiding dis- 
putes arising between the two organizations, ruled 
against the AFL in a case involving the Butchers 
and the CIO Packinghouse Workers. At issue 
was the apparent desire of about 400 Swift and 
Co. poultry workers in Moultrie, Ga., to join the 
AFL union. Cole’s decision was that the local 
union concerned had made no formal move to 


disaffiliate from the parent union until July 12, 
subsequent to the effective date of the concordat. 
The case is further ensnarled by an NLRB repre- 
sentation election held on October 8. 


Wuen Fracep with its own health and welfare 
fund scandals, the CIO also moved with vigor in 
condeming such actions. An investigation in mid 
September by the New York State Insurance 
Commissioner had revealed brazen misappropria- 
tion of union welfare funds by officials of five locals 
of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union. The CIO gave the union an ultimatum 
to clean house or face expulsion. On October 6, 
the CIO established a three-member committee 
with authority to investigate allegations of mis- 
management of any union funds. 

Two unions, both previously expelled from the 
CIO for consistent attachment to Communist 
policies, were the center of singular though unre- 
lated maneuvers in recent weeks. In Detroit, the 
United Electrical Workers settled a 107-day strike 
against the Square D electronics company. More 
significant than the terms of the new contract 
were two situations which arose during the course 
of the strike. It was one of the few times since 
the Detroit area became strongly unionized that 
a large employer attempted to operate during a 
walkout. This effort occurred after the strike had 
dragged on for about two and a half months. It 
met with considerable success until UAW-CIO 
locals in the community assisted with picket lines, 
in some respects taking over control of the strike. 
Ordinarily the UAW is an active and unfriendly 
rival of the UE on both organizational and ideolog- 
ical grounds. There was some speculation that 
the UAW was serving notice that it would move 
in against any attempt to operate strike-bound 
plants and that the Square D local of UE might 
elect to join the UAW. 

The other action was Ben Gold’s resignation 
from the presidency of the Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. Gold is under conviction for 
filing a false non-Communist affidavit under the 
Taft-Hartley law. He plans to make a full-time 
job of opposing the recently enacted law denying 
certain privileges to unions found by the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board to be Communist- 


dominated. 





Review of Trends | 
in Employment 
Since Korea 


ABRAHAM BLUESTONE* 





THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE Of changes in nonfarm 
employment since 1950 is the extent to which they 
have been dominated by fluctuations in the manu- 
facturing industries. Both the growth which 
occurred in the 3 years following the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities and the loss which took place 
during the past year were largely due to changes 
in manufacturing employment, since most non- 
manufacturing activities moved steadily upward. 
(Manufacturing employment began to level off 
in mid-1954.) These changes resulted in shifts 
in the industrial distribution of employment. 


The Upturn Following Korea 


In June 1953, nonfarm industries employed 
49.9 million workers, an alltime peak for the month 
and almost 5.5 million more than at the outbreak 
of Korean hostilities 3 years earlier. This increase 
was the largest recorded for any 3-year period 
since World War II. It reflected not only the 
growth of labor requirements for defense produc- 
tion, but also the concurrent expansion in expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment and in con- 
sumer demand. 

As a result of the post-Korean gains, all industry 
divisions except mining were at postwar peaks for 
the month in June 1953. Manufacturing indus- 
tries employed 17.4 million workers, 2.7 million 
more than in June 1950. Transportation, whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, service, and State 
and local governments were also at postwar peaks 
for the season. Employment in contract construc- 
tion was 2.7 million, virtually equal to the record 
for the month reached in 1952. In contrast to 


other industries, mining was close to its postwar 
low during the first half of 1953. 

However, relative gains varied in different 
sectors of the economy. While total nonfarm 
employment rose about 12 percent, manufacturing 
plants expanded their work forces by 18 percent. 
(See chart, p. 1085.) Thus, manufacturing indus- 
tries, although they constituted only about a third 
of nonfarm employment in June 1950, contributed 
almost half of the employment gain of the period. 

Most of this gain was in durable goods indus- 
tries, in which employment rose 28 percent in the 
3 years. Ordnance plants, which employed 28,000 
workers before Korea, increased their work force 
ninefold. Especially large increases were also 
recorded in industries in which the effects of 
increased consumer expenditures, business outlays 
for capital equipment, and munitions production 
coincided—transportation equipment, instru- 
ments, electrical machinery, and machinery 
(other than electrical) groups. 

In contrast, nondurable goods manufacturing 
employment was up only 6 percent. In those 
industry groups which produce consumer non- 
durables characterized by relatively inelastic short- 
run demand—food, tobacco, leather—there was 
practically no change in employment. Employ- 
ment in the apparel industry went up moderately, 
in large part because of Government outlays for 
clothing and uniforms for the Armed Forces. On 
the other hand, some nondurable goods industries 
did expand rapidly. The most marked increase 
occurred in the chemicals industry, which, as a 
result of rising explosives production, the growing 
atomic energy program, and its close relationship 
to durable goods manufacturing, expanded its 
work force 21 percent. In addition, the number 
of workers in the rubber industry rose 17 percent 
in response to the booming demand for motor 
vehicle tires. 

While this striking upsurge was taking place in 
many manufacturing industries, gains in nonmanu- 
facturing industries were much less spectacular. 
Construction, trade, finance, and government 
added about 10 percent more workers, and trans- 
portation and service, 7 percent. The relatively 
small magnitude of these increases as compared 
with those which occurred in manufacturing, of 
course, should not obscure their absolute size. 
sOf the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
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For example, the 939,000 new employees in whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments represented 
an increase of only 11 percent. Similarly, the gain 
of 390,000 workers in service establishments was 
an expansion of only 8 percent. 


Pattern of the 1953 Downtrend 


Just as manufacturing industries led the post- 
Korean expansion of employment, they were 
hardest hit in the decline that began in mid-1953. 
In fact, the manufacturing sector, together with 
the closely allied activities of mining and trans- 
portation, accounted for almost all of the loss of 
1.9 million which occurred between mid-1953 and 
mid-1954. Nonmanufacturing activities gener- 
ally remained stable at high levels of employment. 

The actual drop in payrolls was preceded by 
other signs of a change in the employment situa- 
tion: in the late spring of 1953, factory overtime 
reductions became noticeable, and during the 
summer, factory hiring fell off sharply. In terms 
of employment levels, the lag behind usual gains 
from the midsummer low point was the initial 
manifestation of the emergence of a new trend. 
Thus, the July-to-August employment gain was 
considerably less than the upswing usually occur- 
ring as factories reopen after vacation shutdowns 
and consumer goods industries start to expand 
their production for the fall shopping season. A 
number of manufacturing industries reported em- 
ployment reductions greater than usual, increases 
smaller than expected, or actual declines instead 
of anticipated gains. The extent to which these 
changes fell below seasonal expectations was quite 
small, however, and they occurred at such high 
levels of employment that the overall manufac- 
turing total continued at record levels in August 
1953. 

Between August and September of that year, 
employment weakened further, and the number of 
workers on manufacturing payrolls was reduced 
by about 27,000. In earlier years since the 
end of World War II, the factory work force had 
increased by about 200,000 between August and 
September. 

The closing months of 1953 were characterized 
by sharper losses in manufacturing employment. 
The factory employment total for December 1953 
was 375,000 below the December 1952 level and 
most manufacturing industry groups reported ap- 


preciable reductions from levels of ‘a year earlier. 
Over-the-year gains were recorded only in trans- 
portation equipment, ordnance, instruments, print- 
ing and publishing, paper, chemicals, and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing. Moreover, only one of 
these industries—printing and publishing—showed 
a real expansion over the year. Employment in 
the other six was declining throughout the last 
half of 1953, but did not fall below previous year 
levels until a few months later. 

Lower levels of manufacturing activity in late 
1953 reduced demands on transportation industries 
for deliveries of raw materials and components and 
finished goods. Consequently, the employment 
decline soon spread to this sector. As in manu- 
facturing, the sharpest period of decline was in the 
winter months. 

Almost all the employment loss occurred in the 
two large freight carrying industries—interstate 
railways and trucking and warehousing. Activ- 
ities which depend primarily on passenger traffic 
as a source of revenue—local railways, local and 
long distance bus lines, and air transportation— 
remained stable at high employment levels. 

Employment in the extractive industries also fell 
during the last 6 months of 1953. This, however, 
could only partially be attributed to the effects of 
the manufacturing and transportation declines. 
To a large extent, it represented the re-emergence 
of the long-term downtrend in coal mining, a 
phenomenon which was obscured by the rapid 
growth of the whole economy after June 1950. 
Mining also participated in this upsurge, and the 
decline in the coal fields was halted. By late 1951, 
however, the force of the upswing had spent itself 
and once again cutbacks in both anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining started employment in the 
group as a whole downward. A continuation of 
this trend through 1953-—at about the same pace— 
brought employment down further—below even 
the prewar years of 1937 and 1938 and almost to 
the levels of the early 1930's. 


Developments in 1954 


Two outstanding developments characterized 
the employment picture for the first 6 months of 
1954. First of all, it became apparent that the 
1953 downturn was not accelerating into an ever- 


steepening downspin. Although employment 
losses continued after midwinter, they were more 
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and more moderate each month. By June, the 
manufacturing downturn halted; e:mployment 
stabilized and, throughout the summer and into 
the fall, monthly changes were no more than 
seasonal. 

The second major development was the contrac- 
tion in the number of industries with declining 
employment. In late 1953, almost every manu- 
facturing industry group was losing workers, but 
employment changes in early 1954 did not follow 
a consistent pattern. A few industries continued 
to contract at the 1953 pace and in some, the rate 


of decline slackened; in others, employment fluc- 
tuated from month to month in line with the usual 
seasonal patterns, while here and there signs of 
strength appeared. 

Nondurable Goods. First signs of a leveling off 
appeared in the nondurable goods industries. 
Following large monthly losses during the last 
quarter of 1953, the trend abruptly leveled off in 
January 1954; thereafter the rate of loss was small, 
as most nondurable industry groups returned to 
their usual seasonal patterns. This was true of the 
food, tobacco, paper, printing, rubber, and leather 
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industries, where month-to-month employment 
gains or losses were almost uniformly of the size 
and direction observed in other postwar years. 

Even the textile industry, in which sharp 1953 
losses had brought employment down to pre-1939 
levels, had passed through the worst phase of its 
readjustment. Although the number of workers 
employed in textile mills declined by about 45,000 
between January and July, this loss was far less 
than usually occurs over the same period. Ex- 
tremely large reductions in 1953 appear to have 
brought employment in the industry to a position 
of relative stability. 

Nevertheless, overall employment in nondura- 
ble goods manufacturing continued to decline 
slightly due to the continuation of the 1953 down- 
swing in three industry groups—apparel, chemi- 
cals, and petroleum. In apparel, the 1953-54 


decline has reemphasized the long-term downtrend 
in the industry, which had been obscured by the 
rapid growth of consumer expenditures in recent 
years. From mid-1953—an alltime peak in em- 
ployment for the month—to mid-1954 the indus- 
try lost 100,000 workers, almost 9 percent of its 
work force, which brought employment down 


almost to the postwar low for the month reached 
in 1947. 

Employment losses in petroleum and chemicals 
were neither so drastic nor so rapid. Since the 
beginning of 1954, both the amount and rate of 
changes in these industries have been very 
moderate. However, the employment drop of 
25,000 in the chemical industry between January 
and July 1954 contrasted with the usual slight 
rise in employment between these months. Prac- 
tically all of the loss in the industry after mid-1953 
was borne by that part of the industrial organic 
chemicals industry which includes firms producing 
explosives. The petroleum refining and coke 
production industry, over the year ending July 
1954, lost only 10,000 workers. While most of the 
loss occurred in the last quarter of 1953, month-to- 
month changes during the first half of 1954 have 
been consistently weaker than seasonal. 


Durable Goods. In the durable goods industries, 
where the first signs of weakness were noted in 
1953 and where employment losses were most 
severe, amounting to over 150,000 workers 


monthly during the winter, the downturn lost 
momentum in the spring of 1954. 

As in the nondurables sector, the month-to- 
month losses became progressively smaller after 
the new year began and between May and June 
the durable goods industries as a whole dropped 
only 29,000 workers—the smallest over-the-month 
loss since September 1953. A much sharper loss 
of 250,000 between June and July represented the 
combined effects of work stoppages and seasonal 
factors, not a further steepening of the downtrend. 

Moreover, a number of industries recovered as 
the year went on. First indications that condi- 
tions were improving appeared in two of the 
smaller industry groups—furniture; and stone, 
clay, and glass. The early recovery was largely 
attributable to their primary dependence upon 
direct consumer markets and construction activity, 
both of which have continued at extremely high 
levels. In both industries the ending of the 
employment slump was marked first by reduced 
over-the-month losses, then by a few months of 
relatively stable employment, and in mid-1954 by 
a moderate upturn. 

The losses experienced by these industries were 
moderate when compared with other durable goods 
industries. The stone, clay, and glass group em- 
ployed about 509,000 people in July 1954—only 
6 percent fewer than a year earlier, while the 
furniture industry, at approximately 330,000 in 
mid-1954, was only 11 percent below comparable 
1953 levels. 

By March 1954, lumber industry employment, 
responding to high levels of construction activity, 
ended its downturn. In this industry, as in 
textiles, apparel, and mining, the 1953 downturn 
accelerated a long-run declining employment 
trend. For example, in 1952 and the first 6 
months of 1953—-when economic conditions gen- 
erally were good—the lumber industry employed 
fewer workers than in 1947 or 1948. As a result 
of the relatively low level of employment in 
mid-1953, the loss of comparatively few workers in 
the second half of that year and in early 1954 
brought payrolls in the industry to new postwar 
lows. However, better than seasonal gains were 
recorded in April, May, and June, bringing em- 
ployment up to 769,000 in the latter month— 
42,000 fewer than a year earlier but, for the first 
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time in 1954, not a postwar low for the month. 
The June 1954 employment level was 19,000 
higher than the figure for the same month in 1949. 
(However, a work stoppaze in the West Coast 
lumber industry brought the level down ‘n July.) 

As the second quarter of the year began, the 
growing area of employment stability in durable 
goods manufacturing spread to the metalworking 
industries. In three industry groups—ordnance, 
primary metals, and fabricated metals—in each 
of which monthly losses had been consistently 
greater than 10,000, the rate of decline slackened 
suddenly in April and May. 

The ordnance industry had been most severely 
affected by one of the major causes of the 1953-54 
downturn—the decline in national security ex- 
penditures. Between mid-1953 and mid-1954, 
over 90,000 workers were dropped from its pay- 
rolls, a loss of over one-third. As in other in- 
dustries, the period of most severe loss was in 
midwinter. By late spring it appeared that the 
period of major readjustment was about over, 
and although losses continued, the rate of about 
5,000 workers per month was far lower than in the 
immediately preceding period. The mid-1954 
employment level of about 165,000, although below 
1952 and 1953 peaks, was nevertheless well above 
pre-Korean levels. 

Whereas the fluctuations of employment in the 
ordnance industry reflect, primarily, national 
security decisions, employment trends in the 
primary and fabricated metals groups are signifi- 
cant indicators of the Nation’s economic health. 
The importance of these two industries can largely 
be attributed both to their size—they account for 
one-seventh of manufacturing employment—and 
to the basic nature and economywide distribution 
of their products. 

Primary metals industries were among the 
first to enter the downturn; employment dropped 
slightly between July and August 1953, contrasting 
with increases usually recorded between those 2 
months. Then the rate of decline steepened and 
by January, losses of 25,000 per month were 
recorded. After that month the monthly losses 
tapered off, and by mid-1954 no downtrend was 
discernible. Nevertheless, with losses of almost 
175,000 workers after mid-1953, employment in 
this group in mid-1954, at 1.2 million, was only 

815692542 


75,000 above the post-World War II low for the 
corresponding month in 1949. Iron and steel, 
which employs almost half the workers in the 
primary metals group, dominated the changes 
during the past year. . Employment in this indus- 
try fell off by about 12 percent, about the average 
percentage loss for the group as a whole and also 
about the average for manufacturing. In relative 
terms, the largest loss in the primary metals group 
occurred in the nonferrous foundry group, where 
an over-the-year drop from 92,000 to 72,000 in 
mid-1954 represented a 22-percent employment 
decline. 

The experience of the fabricated metal products 
group over the past year closely paralleled that of 
the primary metals group. Between mid-1953 
and mid-1954, employment fell by 130,000, or 11.5 
percent, to 1 million, which was lower than the 
corresponding 1951 figure, although still some- 
what above 1950 and earlier levels. As in primary 
metals, the employment downtrend in this group 
had leveled off by mid-1954. Only in those plants 
which produce automobile stampings did employ- 
ment show more than seasonal losses as the second 
quarter of the year closed. 

By the end of the first half of 1954, it became 
apparent that the amelioration in the manufactur- 
ing employment downtrend was not affecting 
several large industries—machinery, electrical 
machinery, and transportation equipment—as well 
as instrument manufacturing. Not until the 
early fall did the employment declines in these 
industries halt. However, the rate of loss varied 
among industry groups. Between mid-1953 and 
mid-1954, the instrument manufacturing sector 
reduced its payrolls by 35,000 workers, or 10 
percent; machinery, by 190,000, or 11 percent; 
and electrical machinery, by 150,000, or 12 per- 
cent; and transportation equipment, by 280,000, 
or 14 percent. 

Employment declined in practically every seg- 
ment of each of these industry groups. The one 
outstanding exception was the aircraft industry, 
in which the post-Korean expansion maintained 
its impetus during all of 1953, while all other com- 
ponents of the transportation equipment group, 
including automobiles, shipbuilding and repairing, 
and railroad equipment, were declining. As a 
consequence, aircraft, with 800,000 workers, ex- 
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ceeded the automobile industry in 1954, for the 
first time in the postwar period. 

Despite these substantial and widespread losses, 
all four groups retained the bulk of their post- 
Korean employment expansion. Thus, machinery 
employment of 1.5 million in mid-1954 was over 
165,000 higher than in June 1950, and the total of 
1.1 million in electrical machinery was 210,000 
above its earlier level. The increase of 400,000— 
to 1.7 million—in the number of workers in 
transportation equipment manufacturing reflected 
the tremendous growth of 540,000 in aircraft 
employment between June 1950 and June 1954. 
Instrument manufacturing plants in mid-1954 
employed 300,000 workers—60,000 more than in 
mid-1950. 


Nonmanufacturing. During the period of the 
manufacturing downturn nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries continued at high levels of employment, with 
the exception of mining and transportation. The 
vigorous expansion of most postwar years, how- 
ever, was not typical; the predominant pattern 
was one of seasonal gains and losses. 

The contract construction industry division, 


which in the 1948-49 downturn paralleled the 
manufacturing downtrend, surpassed or equaled 


previous employment peaks for comparable 
months during the year ending in July 1954. This, 
however, did not represent an expansion; it con- 
sisted, rather, of the maintenance of the high level 
of employment prevailing in 1953. Thus, employ- 
ment in July 1954 of 2.8 million was almost the 
same as it had been in the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The finance division continued to expand at 
about the same pace as in earlier postwar years. 
New employment peaks were recorded each month 
of the last half of 1953 and of the first part of 1954. 
By mid-1954, employment in this sector was 2.1 
million, 60,000 higher than a year earlier. 

The service industries, which include hotels and 
lodging places and personal, business, repair, 
amusement, medical, and other services, showed 
somewhat more sensitivity to the events of the 
past year. This group of industries had added 
over 100,000 workers annually in most postwar 
years until 1953, and, in the first half of that year, 


additional employment gains were recorded. But, 
when manufacturing began to decline, the employ- 
ment pattern in the service industries shifted 
from one of growth to one of no more than seasonal 
change, and .mployment in July 1954, at 5.6 
million, was virtually unchanged from that of a 
year earlier. 

State and local governments, servicing expand- 
ing populations, have continued to add new work- 
ers to their rolls—180,000 between July 1953 and 
July 1954. This increase more than compensated 
for a steady decline in Federal employment, and 
total government employment pushed steadily 
upward to new records. 

Aside from mining and transportation, the only 
nonmanufacturing industry which has not at least 
held its own throughout the period was trade. 
Up to the end of 1953, high levels of consumer 
buying stimulated retail establishments to expand 
their work forces, so that in December a record 
level of 11.4 million workers were employed in 
wholesale and retail trade establishments. Al- 
though a decline from December to January is 
normal as the Christmas buying season ends, 
business usually picks up during post-Christmas 
sales and the Easter season. But, in 1954, the 
spring pick-up was less than usual and after April, 
trade employment each month was slightly lower 
than in the corresponding month of 1953. How- 
ever, after the initial readjustment of trade pay- 
rolls toward the close of the first quarter, no further 
decline was noted, and as the volume of trade 
steadied in the summer months, the number of 
workers in wholesale and retail establishments 
resumed the usual seasonal pattern. 

By far the hardest hit of the nonmanufacturing 
sectors were mining and transportation. As previ- 
ously mentioned, with the end of the post-Korean 
boom, the secular downtrend operating in mining 
again became evident. Employment continued 
to fall steadily, reaching 735,000 in mid-1954, 
largely as a result of decreases in coal mining. 
In addition, metal mines continued to lay off 
workers, reflecting reduced production of the basic 
metals. Nonmetallic mining, crude petroleum, 
and natural gas production were the only indus- 
tries in the mining group in which employment 
was stable. 
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Trends in Distribution of Employment 


The large relative gains in manufacturing em- 
ployment during the 3 years following the outbreak 
of Korean hostilities resulted in a significant 
redistribution of nonagricultural employment. 
Manufacturing, which in June 1950 accounted. for 
33 percent of all nonfarm employment, in June 
1953 employed 35 percent of nonfarm workers, as 
shown in the accompanying table. Durable goods 
manufacturing, which before Korea employed 18 
percent of all nonfarm workers and 54 percent of 
manufacturing workers, in mid-1953 comprised 21 
percent of nonfarm and 60 percent of manufac- 
turing employment. 

The loss of 1.9 million workers from nonfarm 
payrolls during the recent downturn also affected 
the distribution of employment among industries. 
To some extent, the recent adjustment offset the 
industrial reallocation that took place during the 
post-Korean buildup of employment. Thus, 


Percentage distribution of nonfarm employment, selected 
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manufacturing employment again dropped to 33 
percent. However, the greater relative gains 
made by durable goods industries prior to mid- 
1953 were not entirely lost. 

The table also shows the decreasing importance 
of mining and transportation as sources of jobs. 
On the other hand, construction, trade, the service 
industries, and government have gained as a 
proportion of nonfarm employment. 





Wage Differences 
Among Labor 
Markets, 1953-54 


Torvo P. KannInEN* 





Comparisons of occupational wage data for 17 
major labor markets studied during late 1953 and 
early 1954 disclosed significant differences in pay, 
not only in terms of geographical location, but 
also as between manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries.' Comparable data from studies 
made 2 years earlier? had shown similar differ- 
ences, but variations in rates of change in pay 
levels over this period resulted in some changes 
in the ranking of areas. In 1953-54, pay levels 
were generally highest in the large midwestern 
and western areas and they tended to be lowest 
in the four southern areas studied. The spread 
between these areas was smaller for office workers 
than for plant workers, and, within the latter 
group, the difference was only about half as great 
for skilled maintenance workers as for unskilled 
workers employed in custodial jobs. The average 
level of pay tended to be highest in areas where 
employment was most heavily concentrated in 
manufacturing (particularly in metalworking and 
transportation equipment industries), with the 
notable exception of San Francisco, where wages 
were relatively high despite the comparative un- 
importance of employment in “high-wage”’ indus- 
tries. This reflected the fact that employees in 
manufacturing establishments usually earned more, 
on the average, than their occupational counter- 
parts in nonmanufacturing in the same labor mar- 
ket. Manufacturing pay levels for women office 
workers were, however, equaled in nonmanufac- 
turing divisions such as public utilities and, to a 
lesser extent, wholesale trade. 

The following method was used in computing 
the data used in the comparisons. For each area, 
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aggregates for all industries combined and for 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing were com- 
puted by multiplying the average standard weekly 
salary for each of 18 office jobs and the average 
straight-time hourly earnings, excluding premium 
pay for overtime and nightwork, for each of the 
plant jobs by estimated total employment in the 
job in all industries and areas combined. (The 
office occupations covered 5 men’s and 13 women’s 
jobs, while the plant jobs included 6 maintenance 
trades and 4 custodial and 7 material-movement 
jobs, all of which were men’s occupations except 
for janitresses in the custodial group.) The pro- 
cedure assumed a constant employment relation- 
ship between jobs in all industry groups and areas. 
A similar procedure was used in compiling sepa- 
rate data for 5 divisions within nonmanufacturing, 
but these aggregates were based on 8 women’s 
office jobs of particular importance in these 
divisions. 

For interarea comparisons, aggregates for each 
field of work and industry classification are 
expressed as percentages of like groups in New 
York City. Wage data for New York City were 
available for February 1954. The period studied 
in other areas differed from the survey month for 
New York City by 2 months or less except in 
Dallas and Portland (September 1953), Detroit 
and Philadelphia (October 1953), and Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul and New Orleans (November 1953). 
Minor differences in rank order of these areas 
should, therefore, be viewed in the light of this 
variation in payroll coverage.® 

For intra-area comparisons, aggregates for non- 
manufacturing occupations and industry divisions 
are expressed as percentages of like groups in 
manufacturing in the same labor market. 

*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1 The data are from community wage surveys conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which provide a basis for measuring intercity and intra- 
city differences in pay levels for comparable jobs. In these surveys, made 
annually in some metropolitan areas and biennially in others, occupational 


classification is based on a uniform set of job descriptions and all surveys 
relate to the same industry divisions. 

Job earnings used in this analysis are presented for all 17 areas in the 3-part 
Bulletin 1157, Wages and Related Benefits, Major Labor Markets, 1953-54 
(see p. II of this issue). 

2See Wage Differences Among 40 Labor Markets, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1952 (p. 620) and Salary Trends for Women Office Workers, 
Selected Areas, 1949-54, Monthly Labor Review, September 1954 (p. 972). 

3 Adjustment of the area relatives for manufacturing to the same month 
date (February 1954) on the basis of change in gross average hourly earnings 
for production workers in manufacturing resulted in no change in 8 areas, a 
1-point decrease for Milwaukee, a 1-point increase in Denver, Detroit, 
Memphis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Portland, and a 3-point increase in 
New Orleans. Monthly averages were not available for Dallas. 
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Relative Levels Among Labor Markets 


Occupational Comparisons. Office pay levels 
ranged from 108 percent of that for New York 
City in Detroit to 86 percent in Memphis and New 
Orleans (table 1). In Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
the San Francisco Bay area, they were 106-107 
percent of New York City levels. Newark-—Jersey 
City, Milweukee, and Portland (Oreg.) were 1 or 
2 percentage points below New York. Areas as 
widely separated geographically as Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Dallas, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and Denver were clustered at about 90 percent of 
the New York City level. 

In all areas, salary rates for men office workers 
compared more favorably with New York City 
levels than did salary rates for women. Whereas 
New York ranked fifth in the scales for all office 
workers and for women office workers, it dropped 
to ninth position among men clerical workers.‘ 
To illustrate the substantial difference in the pay 
position of men and women (relative to New 
York), relatives for men and women in Detroit 
were 118 and 107, respectively, and in Memphis 
were 99 and 84. 

Plant worker wage comparisons were limited to 
skilled maintenance trades, custodial workers— 
guards, janitors, janitresses, and watchmen— 
and workers engaged in material-movement opera- 


tions. Included in the latter group are fork-lift 
operators, material handling laborers, order fillers, 
shipping packers, shipping and receiving clerks, 
and truck drivers. All of these workers are 
employed in so-called “indirect” jobs in contrast 
to those directly employed in plant production 
operations. Interarea wage relationships among 
these occupational groups will not necessarily 
agree with measures of wage differences based on 
averages relating to all plant workers. Interarea 
differences in industrial composition, for example, 
may strongly influence the earnings level for all 
plant workers combined. To illustrate, two 
establishments may have identical pay scales for 
indirect labor jobs but may have quite different 
overall averages due to sharply differing skill 
requirements for the direct-labor segment of the 
work force. Among other significant factors 
influencing plantwide averages are the type of wage 
plan and the ratio of men and women workers. 
The maximum interarea difference in pay levels 
for plant indirect jobs exceeded that noted for 
office workers’ pay. Southern plant workers were 
at a distinctly lower level (relative to New York) 
than southern office workers (chart 1). Whereas 
‘ Although the normal workweek in New York offices averaged about 36 
hours as compared with 38 to 40 in the other areas, work schedules were gen- 
erally similar for men and women within each area and, thus, do not appear 


to explain the less advantageous position in the intercity scale of men office 
workers in New York. 


TABLE 1.—Relative pay levels for office workers in 17 major labor markets, by industry division and sex, 1953-54 ' 
(New York City =100] 
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1 For description of methodology, see p. 1090, 
? Insufficient data to warrant comparison. 
3 Motion picture production in Los Angeles was included in all-industry 


and nonmanufacturing estimates but excluded from the service group; the 
ry — referred to earlier provides separate data for this industry in 
ngeles. 
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Chart 1. Relative Pay Levels for Office and Plant Workers, 17 Major Labor Markets, 1953-54 
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Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area had nearly identical pay levels for 
office workers, indirect plant worker rates in San 
Francisco were 3 percent higher than in Detroit, 
7 percent higher than in Los Angeles, and 9 per- 
cent higher than in Chicago. Pay levels in the 4 
southern areas approximated three-fourths of New 
York City pay and two-thirds of San Francisco 
Bay area pay. 

Although most areas held a generally similar po- 
sition in a ranking according to pay levels for plant 
workers and a ranking according to degree of 
unionization of these workers, several major ex- 
ceptions were noted. St. Louis and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul ranked substantially higher in labor-man- 
agement agreement coverage than in pay and the 
reverse was true for Chicago and Los Angeles. Es- 
timates of agreement coverage of plant workers 
ranged from slightly less than half in Atlanta, 
Dallas, and New Orleans to 96 percent in San 
Francisco-Oakland. Agreement coverage of office 
workers was much smaller, amounting to as much 
as a fifth in only a few areas. 

Maximum wage differences among areas for 
custodial and material-movement jobs greatly ex- 
ceeded those for the maintenance trades (table 2). 
San Francisco custodial workers averaged 84 per- 
cent more than New Orleans custodial workers 
and the difference in pay levels for material-move- 


ment jobs amounted to 66 percent. Memphis had 
the lowest pay level for the maintenance trades— 
about 20 percent below the highest-pay areas (San 
Francisco, Detroit, and Chicago). The greater 
spread for custodial workers reflects the greater- 
than-average skill differentials found in the South. 

Rates paid to custodial workers in the three 
West Coast areas, and in Detroit, Newark-Jersey 
City, and Boston compared more favorably with 
New York City levels than did rates paid to the 
skilled maintenance workers. Although the differ- 
ence in the relatives for these groups generally 
amounted to 3 points or less, San Francisco differ- 
entials (over New York) amounted to 18 percent 
for custodial workers as compared with 10 percent 
for maintenance workers. 


Industrial Comparisons. The all-industry wage re- 
lationships already mentioned are not precisely 
duplicated within industrial components, since the 
all-industry job averages reflect wage and employ- 
ment levels in both manufacturing and the several 
nonmanufacturing divisions. However, most areas 
held very nearly the same rank position in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing as in the all- 
industry scale. (See tables 1 and 2.) With one 
exception, pay levels for office and plant workers 
in each area compared more favorably with New 
York in manufacturing than in the industrial 


TaBie 2.—Relative pay levels for plant workers in indirect jobs in 17 major labor markets, by industry division and work 
category, 1953-54 ' 
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Chart 2. Pay Levels in Nonmanufacturing as Percentages of Manufacturing Pay Levels, 17 Major 
Labor Markets, 1953-54 
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group that included utilities, trade, finance, and 
service industries. 

Among office workers, major variations in area 
rankings as between manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing involved Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, and 
Denver. Chicago office workers ranked fourth in 
manufacturing but were tied for first position, 
with Los Angeles and San Francisco, in nonmanu- 
facturing. Detroit office pay in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing ranked first and fourth, re- 
spectively. Dallas office worker pay levels ranked 
ninth in manufacturing and thirteenth in non- 
manufacturing. Even such differences in ranking 
involved only minor differences in the relation- 


ship between wages in manufacturing and those 
in nonmanufacturing from area to area. To illus- 
trate, nonmanufacturing office workers in Detroit 
and Dallas averaged 87 and 88 percent, respec- 
tively, of manufacturing office pay. In 7 other 
areas, comparable ratios ranged from 89 to 92 
percent and in only 4 areas did they exceed 95 
percent. 

Relatives for plant indirect jobs for Chicago 
indicated sixth place in the ranking of areas 
according to manufacturing pay levels; this area 
ranked third in nonmanufacturing. Chicago, in- 
cidentally, had the highest wages, among the areas 
studied, for maintenance trades in nonmanufac- 
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turing industries. As in the case of office salaries, 
Detroit plant-worker pay levels ranked higher in 
manufacturing than in the array of area relatives 
for nonmanufacturing. 

Office worker pay in the highest-wage area 
exceeded that in the lowest-wage area by a fourth 
in manufacturing as well as nonmanufacturing, 
as shown below. Among plant jobs, however, 
the maximum wage spread was much greater in 
nonmanufacturing, amounting to as much as 98 
percent for custodial workers, between New 
Orleans and San Francisco. 


Percent difference between highest 
and lowest area relatives 


Job group Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 


Office woritere.............. 25 
66 


51 
98 
75 


A partial explanation for the relatively smaller 
degree of wage dispersion among markets in the 
case of manufacturing lies in the fact that multi- 
location operations are more common among man- 
ufacturing enterprises. Moreover, wage struc- 
tures in some manufacturing establishments, 
notably transportation-equipment producers, are 
largely industry-oriented, which also tends to 
narrow average differences among labor markets. 
To the extent that pay levels in manufacturing 
are higher than in other industry groups, relative 
differences would, of course, be smaller for any 
given amount of absolute difference in pay levels 
among areas. 


Trends in Wage Differentials. Comparison of 
interarea wage relatives based on the 1953-54 
studies with those developed 2 years earlier reveals 
that average pay levels in some areas rose more 
rapidly than in others during this period, resulting 
in some shifts in the ranking of areas. Although 
New York held the same rank position in both 
years, relatives for both office and plant workers 
in most other areas rose during the 2 years, gen- 
erally by two or more percentage points. Thus, 
Milwaukee plant workers moved from sixth to 
fourth position among 15 areas included in both 
studies; Milwaukee relatives were 101 and 106, 
respectively, of the average for New York City. 
In 1952, office workers in Denver, Boston, and 


Philadelphia each stood at 89 percent; by 1954, 
the relatives for Denver and Philadelphia had 
changed to 93 and 91 percent, respectively, with 
chat for Boston remaining unchanged; both 
Philade!phia and Boston ranked lower among the 
areas than in 1952, while Denver ranized higher. 


Relative Levels Within Labor Markets 


Comparisons of manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing pay levels within labor markets showed 
a fairly consistent wage advantage for employees 
in manufacturing. As shown in table 3 and chart 
2, office worker averages for all nonmanufacturing 
ranged from 87 percent (Detroit) to 98 percent 
(New York City) of pay for comparable work in 
manufacturing. In most areas, pay levels for 
men office workers compared more favorably with 
men’s salaries in manufacturing than was the 
case among women workers. 

Office workers in public utilities, however, earned 
more than their counterparts in manufacturing in 
9 labor markets. The salary advantage averaged 
from 5 to 7 percent in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, and St. Louis. Salaries in 
wholesale trade averaged 4 percent below public 
utilities and 3 percent below manufacturing pay 
levels. Services, retail trade, and finance were 
grouped about 10 percent below manufacturing.’ 

Weekly hours tended to be lowest in the finance 
group, offsetting the slightly lower average in 
salary rates. Stenographers in Boston, for ex- 
ample, averaged 37 hours in finance, 38 in retail 
trade, 38.5 in public utilities and services, and 39 
hours in wholesale trade. In New York, this job 
category averaged 36 hours in finance as against 
36.5 hours in each of the other divisions. Ste- 
nographers in Chicago finance establishments aver- 
aged 37.5 hours, one-half hour less than in services 
and fully 2 hours less than in the other nonmanu- 
facturing divisions. Stenographers in manufac- 
turing offices averaged 40 hours in 10 areas, either 
39 or 39.5 hours in 6 areas, and 36.5 hours in 
New York City. 

Plant workers in all indirect jobs as a group 
averaged somewhat lower pay in nonmanufactur- 


§ Data for wholesale and retail trade are based on 11 areas; for finance, 12; 
and for services, 6. Median area relatives were 90 for services, 89 for retail 
trade, and §7 for finance. In 5 of 8 areas for which comparisons covered both 
retail trade and finance, relatives were from 1 to 3 percentage points higher 
for the finance group. 
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Tare 3.—Pay levels in nonmanufacturing industries as percentages ry manufacturing pay levels, by job group, 17 major 
labor markets, 1953-5 


(Manufacturing pay in each area and job group= 100] 
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1 For description of methodology, see p. 1090. 
1 Insufficient data to warrant comparison. 


4 Motion picture production in Los Angeles was included in all-industry 


Yew York. 





ing in all areas other than Chicago and N 


Area relatives (to manufacturing) ranged from 85 
percent in Dallas to 101 percent in Chicago. As 


shown in chart 2, pay rates for maintenance work- 
ers and the material-handling group in nonmanu- 
facturing were about on par with manufacturing 
pay rates. In contrast, custodial workers in non- 
manufacturing averaged 84 percent (median area 
relative) of manufacturing pay. Only in Chicago 
and New York did custodial workers average more 
than 90 percent of average rates paid to their 
counterparts in manufacturing plants. 
Explanation for the difference in the compara- 
tive pay positions of maintenance and custodial 
workers is to be found largely in interindustry 
variations in requirements for such workers. 
Within nonmanufacturing, workers in the special- 
ized maintenance trades covered in the study are 
mainly employed in large establishments in such 


and nonmanufacturing estimates but excluded from the service group; the 
ave — referred to earlier provides separate data for this industry in 
ngeles. 


industries as electric and gas utilities, telecom- 
munications, and department stores. These types 
of establishments have generally higher pay levels 
or pay more for maintenance work than other 
segments of nonmanufacturing. Some firms in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing pay the 
higher construction industry rates for at least 
some of their maintenance workers. Custodial 
workers are more typically distributed throughout 
the whole range of nonmanufacturing activities. 
As among office salary comparisons, plant-worker 
pay tended to be higher in public utilities and 
wholesale trade than in the other nonmanufac- 
turing groups. Plant workers tended to receive 
higher hourly pay in finance than in the service 
industries.® 


* The group referred to as finance includes banks, insurance carriers, and 
real estate. Among the major service industries are hotels, laundries, clean- 
ing and dyeing plants, general auto repair shops, and radio broadcasting 
and television. 
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DvRING VARIOUS PERIODS in its history, the labor 
movement has combated the Communist influence 
in different ways. Of fairly recent origin is the 
widespread adoption of formal constitutional pro- 
visions barring Communists by specific mention 
or by general bans against subversives.' Through 
the enforcement of such provisions, union member- 
ship or eligibility for union office is denied to 
Communists and their followers in many national 
or international unions in the United States. 
Formal provisions barring Communists from 
international union office or having that effect 
were found in 59 of 100 national or international 
union constitutions recently analyzed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.2 The 59 unions had 
approximately 10,000,000 members; 40 of these, 
with nearly 6,000,000 members, applied anti- 
Communist restrictions to members or prospective 
members and to officers (see table). Many unions 
with no specific constitutional provisions banning 
Communists have made their stand on com- 
munism clear in other ways as evidenced in union 
periodicals and convention proceedings. 


Historical Background 


During the mid-1920’s union constitutions did 
not contain formal provisions against Com- 
munists, as such, similar to those now in effect.* 
However, provisos against membership in a dual 
or rival organization served the same purpose for 
many unions in those years.‘ Communists sought 
control of the labor movement in the 1920’s by 
utilizing tactics of “boring from within” framed by 
the Communist-dominated Trade Union Educa- 


tional League (TUEL). The simultaneous main- 
tenance of union membership and affiliation with 
the TUEL formed the basis for expulsions or other 
disciplinary measures against Communists on 
charges of dualism. Toward the end of the 
twenties, a policy of forming dual unions was 
established under auspices of the Trade Union 
Unity League (TUUL), which replaced the TUEL. 
In appraising the effectiveness of the anti-Com- 
munist campaign waged by long-established 
unions and supported by the American Federation 
of Labor, a noted labor historian observed that 
“by 1928 the Communists had been virtually 
squeezed out of every organization of labor.” ® 

Little change in constitutional provisions re- 
lating to Communists took place during the 1930's. 
Only two international union constitutions effec- 
tive in the mid-thirties were known to have 
specific provisions which made members of a 
“Communist organization” or of the “Communist 
Party” ineligible for union membership. 

A number of significant developments occurred 
during this period. The labor movement entered 
upon a period of rapid growth, stimulated by the 
enactment of favorable Government legislation 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1 In this connection, two reports of Congressional committees are of interest : 
Public Policy and Communist Domination of Certain Unions, Report of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare (with individual views of Mr. Morse), 
U. 8. Senate (82d Cong., 2d Sess.), Washington, 1953; and Subversive 
Influence in Certain Labor Organizations, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act and Other 
Interna] Security Laws, Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate (83d 
Cong., Ist and 2d Sess.) on 8. 23, 8. 1254, and 8. 1606, Legislation Designed to 
Curb Communist Penetration and Domination of Labor Organizations, 
Washington, 1954. See also p. 1106 of this issue for summary of recent anti- 
Communist legislation. 

2 Most of the national and international union constitutions studied were 
effective in 1952-53 or later. Hereafter, international will be used to describe 
unions whether national or international in scope. Local union constitutions 
were not studied. 

Of the 100 unions studied, 52 were affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and 23 with the Congress of Industrial Organizations; 25 were 
unaffiliated or independent unions. Membership of the 100 unions totaled 
approximately 15,000,000, or about 90 percent of American trade union mem- 
bership exclusive of Government-worker unions. The latter were not 
included in this analysis. 

3 Based on examination of past practices in: Handbook of American Trade 
Unions, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 420, 1926 (covered 156 unions); 
Handbook of American Trade Unions, 1936 Edition, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bull. 618, 1936 (table, pp. 40-48, covered 148 unions); and Handbook 
of Labor Unions, by Florence Peterson, Washington, American Council on 
Public A flairs, 1944 (covered 182 unions). 

‘ For the historical and theoretical setting of radical unionism, see Left 
Wing Unionism, by David J. Saposs, New York, International Publishers, 
1926 (p. 54, reference to use of dual union charges). For an account of how 
one union utilized charges of dualism to oust Communists, see The Needle 
Trades, by Joel Seidman, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942 (pp. 
174-178). 
~ 8 See Communism in Trade Unions, by Philip Taft, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February 1954 (p. 139). 
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and by the organizing drives of the newly formed 
CIO and the older AFL. The TUUL was 
formally dissolved in 1935, and Communists 
reverted to the old TUEL policy of ‘boring from 
within,” later taking advantage of the sitation 
in some of the then newly organized industries.’ 
A reexamination of constitutions effective after 
these events crystallized revealed the first sig- 
nificant trend toward adoption of anti-Communist 
provisions along the lines of those found in present- 
day union constitutions. About the early forties, 
26 constitutions, mostly AFL, had provisions in 
effect relating to members or officers.’ 

A decade later, as shown by this study, the 
adoption of formal restrictive provisions against 
Communists had become an established practice. 
More than 60 percent of the AFL and CIO union 
constitutions analyzed included anti-Communist 
or anti-subversive provisions. Behind this devel- 
opment were such factors as the AFL’s historic 
anti-Communist stand; amendments to the CIO’s 
constitution permitting action against any pro- 
Communist affiliates and the subsequent expul- 
sion, beginning in 1949, of 11 unions on charges 
of Communist domination; and the “anti-Com- 
munist affidavit’ filing requirement in the Taft- 
Hartley Act for union officers. 

Current union constitutional provisions barring 
Communists as members or as officers are generally 
found in membership admission or qualification 
sections and among officer eligibility requirements. 
However, a few Communist restrictions were 
found only (a) as part of the oath required to be 
taken by international officers, (b) among offenses 
listed in disciplinary or trial procedures, or (c) as 
special laws or resolutions which were appended 
to the regular constitutional articles. 


Specific v. General Provisions 


The word “Communist” was specifically in- 
corporated in the restrictions contained in 47 of 
the 59 constitutions. Sometimes the word “Com- 
munist” was mentioned, either alone or in connec- 
tion with other specific subversive groups, as 
follows: 


Any member accepting membership in the Communist, 
Fascist or Nazi Party shall be expelled ... Members 
charged with membership in the Communist, Fascist “or 
Nazi Party shall be tried on said charges as provided for 
in the International Constitution. 


Anti-Communist and anti-subversive provisions applicable 
to union membership or holding office, in 100 international 
unton constitutions ! 





Percent 





Anti-Communist and anti- 


subversive provisions 
Consti- Consti- 
=e Members 





Total constitutions analyzed. ._- 


Holding office: 
No formal provision 
Communists an 
versives barred 
Membership: 
No formal provision 
Communists and/o 
versives barred.............| 
i 


| 
| 
tutions tu 





1 Includes 52 AFL 23 CIO unions, and 25 unaffiliated unions. 
Constitutions of unions w! organize Government workers primarily were 
not zed. Anti-Communist provisions were those which contained the 
word “Communist”; anti-subversive provisions did not specifically use the 
word Communist but were of such a general nature as to cove: subversives of 
the “right” or “‘left.” 

2 Includes 25 constitutions in which the anti-Communist or anti-subversive 
provisions referred to members only. In 18 of these, union membership was 
one of the requirements for bility to hold office, thus making membership 
provisions automatically applicable to officers; 7 contained no such require- 
ment. However, for purposes of this study, it was unlikely that 
officers be chosen who were not union members, or that officers would 
be less sub; to an or anti-subversive provisions than mem- 
bers; , the 7 constitutions also were classified as affecting officers. 


Frequently, provisions of a specific nature were 
accompanied by general restrictions against all 
subversive elements, whether “left” or “right.” 
For example, one constitution contained the 
following clause: 


No member shall be eligible for nomination or election 
or appointment to, or to holding office, or position, or to 
serve on any Committee in the International Union or a 
Local Union or to serve as a delegate therefrom who is 
a member, consistent supporter, or who actively partici- 
pates in the activities of the Communist Party, Ku Klux 
Klan, or of any Fascist, Totalitarian, or other subversive 
organization, which opposes the democratic principles to 
which the United States and Canada and our Union are 
dedicated. 


Anti-subversive provisions, although not spe- 
cifically mentioning Communists, were construed 
in this report as being effective against Commu- 
nists. Of the 59 constitutions, 12 contained only 
such generalized restrictions. The following 
clause illustrates the language used in such 
provisions: 

No person shall be eligible either to membership or to 


retain membership in this International or any local 
union affiliated with the International who shall be a 


* Brief History of the American Labor Movement, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bull. 1000, 1950 (pp. 23-27). 

1 Handbook of American Trade-Unions, 1936 Edition, op. cit. (pp. 13-16); 
and Communism in Trade Unions, 9p. cit. (p. 140). 

* Based on eramination of union constitution provisions in Handbook of 
Labor Unions, by Florence Peterson, op. cit. 
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member of any organization having for its aim or purpose 
the overthrow, by force, of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Other clauses of this kind, sometimes in com- 
bination with specific provisions, mentioned re- 
strictions against members of organizations which 
included “fifth column”; “authoritarian”; advo- 
cates of a “foreign ideology”; any ‘‘front’’ organi- 
zations; or “any organization . . . opposed or 
hostile to the democratic form of government.” 

One provision, interpreted as an anti-subversive 
ban applicable to officers, reads: 


No candidate shall be eligible for an office of the Inter- 

national Union unless... he is able and willing to 
execute all affidavits, under the direction of the General 
Executive Board, necessary to secure access to government 
agencies. 
This provision presumably refers to the Taft- 
Hartley Act [sec. 9 (h)] requirement on the filing 
of anti-Communist affidavits by officers of unions 
seeking to use the facilities of the National Labor 
Relations Board.’ The Railway Labor Act which 
governs the labor relations of railroads and airlines 
does not have such an affidavit requirement. 

Some union constitutions referred to ‘‘“members”’ 
of the Communist Party or of subversive groups. 
Others mentioned ‘‘advocates,” or “supporters” 
or similar adherents, without necessarily limiting 
the restriction to members only. Of the 59 
constitutions studied, 18 were directed against 
Communist “members’’; 11 against Communist 
“supporters” or “advocates”; and 30 against both 
Communist “members” and “adherents.” 


Coverage of Provisions 


In 40 of the 59 union constitutions, anti- 
Communist provisions applied to union members, 


* Sec. 9 (h) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, reads “No 
investigation shall be made by the Board of any question affecting commerce 
concerning the representation of employees, raised by a labor organization 
under subsection (c) of this section, no petition under section 9 (e) (1) shall 
be entertained, and no complaint shall be issued pursuant to a charge made 
by a labor organization under subsection (b) of section 10, unless there is on 
file with the Board an affidavit executed contemporaneously or within the 
preceding twelve-month period by each officer of such labor organization 
and the officers of any national or international labor organization of which 
it is an affiliate or constituent unit that he is not a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with such party, and that he does not believe in, and is 
not a member of or supports any organization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the United States Government by force or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional methods. The provisions of section 35A of the Criminal 
Code shall be applicable in respect to such affidavits.” 

In virtually all constitutions which had anti-Communist provisions 
specifically involving international officers, the ban was specified as appli- 
cable to local union officers as well. 


25 referring specifically to union members only, 
and 15, to both members and officers. The re- 
maining 19 constitutions directed anti-Communist 
curbs against officers only. 

In all 59 constitutions, anti-Communist pro- 
vision’s were construed as being applicable to 
international officers.” Although 25 constitutional 
provisions referred to members only, they were 
considered as affecting officers as well because of 
the general requirement, whether explicit or 
implied, that elected officers must be dues-paying 
members. Most constitutions required that can- 
didates for union office must have been union 
members for a specified number of years, usually 
immediately prior to their candidacy. Thus, 
provisions applying to members would auto- 
matically affect officers. The extent to which 
union membership was a prerequisite for union 
office is shown below for the 59 unions with anti- 
Communist provisions. 


Member ship 
required 


15 unions 
10 unions 


10 unions 
Severity of Restrictions or Discipline 


Most of the 59 constitutions clearly barred 
members or supporters of a Communist organiza- 
tion from acceptance into or maintenance of union 
membership, or from holding union office. Typi- 
cally, the provisions specified that such persons 
“shall not be eligible nor allowed to hold [union] 
membership”; shall not be “eligible to hold any 
elective or appointive office”’; shall not “be allowed 
to hold membership or office or be admitted to 
membership.” 

However, in five of the constitutions, the anti- 
Communist provisions were stated only as part of 
the local union trial and disciplinary procedure 
under which various alternative penalties could 
be invoked, ranging from reprimands or fines to 
suspension or expulsion; for example: 

Any member of a Local Union advocating the overthrow 
of our form of government or affiliating himself with any 


group or organization which has for its purpose the destruc- 
tion and overthrow of our government may have charges 
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preferred against him by any member and if found guilty 
after a hearing before the Local Union, shall be repri- 
manded, fined, suspended or expelled at the discretion of 
the Local Union, subject to the right of appeal to the 
International President. 

One constitution called for a trial at the inter- 
national union level but did not indicate the scope 
of possible action against offenders. 

Although the remaining unions clearly banned 
Communists as members and/or officers, the dura- 
tion of the ban was expressly stated in only 12 
constitutions, 6 of which specified that Commu- 
nists or members of other subversive organizations 
would be permanently barred from holding office. 
A typical clause reads: 

Any member accepting membership in the Communist 
or Fascist Organizations shall be expelled from the . . . 
Union, upon proof of such affiliation and shall be per- 
manently barred from holding office in this Union, and 
no members of such organization shall be permitted to 
have membership in this Union. 


However, 3 of the 6 unions lifted the prohibitions 
against union membership if subversive member- 
ship connections were severed; for example: 


. no members of any Communist, Fascist, Nazi or 
any other subversive political party or organization shall 
be permitted to have membership in our Union, unless 
they withdraw from such Communist, Fascist, Nazi or any 
other subversive political party or organization and forfeit 
their membership therein. 


In 2 of the 12 constitutions, union members who 
were expelled because of Communist or subversive 
membership could not be readmitted to the union. 
Another union forbade membership permanently 
to those who had held office at some time in a 
subversive organization, unless reinstatement was 
allowed by the international union’s executive 
board. One union refused membership to anyone 
who had been affiliated with any Communist 
organization within 5 years of application; another 
disqualified as candidates for office, for a period 
limited to 5 years, those who had been penalized 
under anti-Communist provisions. 

One unique provision stated that any member 
“associating with anyone who is a Nazi, Fascist, 
Communist, or member of a dual union for the 
purpose of defeating the object and intent of the 
[union] . . . shall for the first offense be suspended 
for a period of not less than 6 months and not 
more than 24 months, or be fined $50, or both, 
and for any subsequent offense shall be expelled 
. . . for 99 years.” 


Trial Procedure 


Most constitutions provided that anti-Com- 
munist provisions would be enforced through local 
union trial machinery when members were in- 
volved, and through trials held at the international 
union level when international union officers were 
involved. At the internaticnal union level, the 
general executive board or a similar executive 
body usually conducts such trials. A few unions 
had special trial procedures for enforcement." 

Anti-Communist or anti-subversive provisions 
in the constitutions studied were either linked 
directly to general trial procedures, or the impli- 
cation was clear that such procedures would be 
utilized. Rarely, however, did union constitu- 
tions deal with the type of evidence that would 
lead to conviction. Among the few that pre- 
sented some details, three specified that for 
verdicts of expulsion it was not necessary for those 
accused to admit membership but only for the 
trial committees to be convinced that, based upon 
the evidence, the accused held subversive member- 
ship or subscribed to such doctrines. Two other 
constitutions stipulated that allegations by an 
employer (or also by a nonunion member in one 
of these) would not be considered by the union in 
determining whether or not anyone charged did 
in effect hold such subversive membership. A 
number of constitutions specified that penalties 
would be imposed upon members who knowingly 
made false charges. 

Two international union constitutions specified 
that locals failing to enforce anti-Communist bans 
might have their charters revoked. In several 
others, the international president and the general 
executive board were empowered to take juris- 
diction or to reopen cases whenever it appeared 
that locals were not strictly enforcing such bans. 
However, whether or not such provisions appear, 
local unions are generally subject to the broad 
disciplinary powers of their parent unions for 
failure to comply with international union con- 
stitutional requirements. 

‘t After a comprehensive study of union constitutions, one writer summa- 
rized the major steps in typical union discipline procedures (at the local level) 
as follows: ‘“Making of charges by a fellow member, serving of notice on the 
accused, naming of a trial committee, holding of a hearing, reporting of recom- 
mendations to the local union for vote, and appealing to international officers 
and the international convention. The number of steps may vary according 
to the size or structure of the union.”’ See Disciplinary Procedures of Unions, 
by Clyde Summers, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 


N. Y., October 1950. Of 154 international union constitutions studied, only 
18 had no provisions for disciplinary procedures. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





New Federal Laws 
Affecting Labor 


Extension of social security coverage to more 
than 10 million additional persons and improve- 
ments in the unemployment insurance and old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions marked the 
Federal legislation of 1954 applying to labor. The 
tax base for retirement benefits (including those 
paid to rail workers) was broadened and statutory 
ceilings lifted to reflect higher wage levels. Spe- 
cial arrangements were adopted in the interest of 
newly covered individuals or establishments. 
Extension of unemployment insurance to Federal 
employees and adoption of group life insurance 
for them, along with liberalization of other fringe 
benefits, strengthened the Federal personnel 
system. 

A summary follows of the principal new laws 
and amendments to prior laws enacted by Con- 
gress during 1954 and approved by the President, 
with an indication of their general significance to 
labor. This summary does not analyze the 
employment potentials of the public works pro- 
grams,' and generally does not review the regular 
departmental appropriation acts. A discussion of 
the Housing Act of 1954 appeared in an earlier 
issue.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Federal Tax Extension. The Federal payroll tax 
for unemployment insurance was made applicable 
to employers of 4 or more employees in each of 
20 or more weeks in a taxable year for services 
performed after December 31, 1955.5 The tax 
formerly applied to employers of 8 or more in 20 
weeks. This 1954 extension involved about 
270,000 reporting units and will make it possible 
for approximately 1.3 million additional workers 
to secure the benefits of the unemployment in- 
surance system. A number of States already 


include firms having fewer than 8 workers under 
their own State unemployment insurance systems. 
Because of the credit permitted against the 
Federal tax, this amendment was of primary 
importance to the 24 States in which the minimum 
coverage was more than 4.‘ 

In the future, States will be permitted to grant 
reduced tax rates to employers with less than 3 
years’ experience under the system. This change 
in permissible tax reductions for “favorable ex- 
perience” was adopted so that new or newly 
covered firms will not be placed at a disadvantage 
or have to carry an extra financial load when 
getting established. 

The 1954 amendments did not alter the present 
unemployment insurance benefit structure of the 
State systems. The Federal unemployment tax 
provisions do not govern the amount’ of benefits 
payable or their duration. President Eisenhower 
has, however, urged the States to correct deficien- 
cies in the level and duration of their benefits.* 

The unemployment insurance law for the 
District of Columbia was liberalized in some 
respects, increasing maximum benefits to $30 for 26 
weeks, or one-third of the worker’s earnings in 
the base year, whichever is lower.* The old law 


1 For example, acts dealing with Federal aid for highways; the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project; school construction; construction at military and naval 
installations; river, harbor, and flood control work; and public works in the 
District of Columbia. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1954 (p. 990). 

3 Public Law 767 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved September 1, 1954. See 
Senate Report No. 1794 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), July 12, 1954, on H. R. 9709, 

The Federal unemployment tax is a 3-percent tax on payrolls applied to 
the first $3,000 of annual wages of each worker. The employer is permitted 
to offset up to 90 percent of the Federal tax (2.7 percent of taxable payrolls), 
with any taxes paid to an unemployment insurance system under the laws 
of the State in which he does business. 

4 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, as of early August 1954: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

5 In his Economic Report to Congress, January 28, 1954. See Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 270). 

* Public Law 721 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved August 31, 1954, amend. 
ing the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. See House 
Report No. 2657 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), August 12, 1954, on 8. 3482, 
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had stipulated $20 for 20 weeks. At the same 
time, this 1954 amendment tightened restrictions 
on benefit applicants in the District who quit or 
r ‘fuse jobs, or are discharged for misconduct. 


Federal Employees Covered. Substantially all 
Federal civilian employees were brought under 
the unemployment insurance system—an addition 
of about 2.5 million persons, from December 31, 
1954—so that involuntarily separated workers 
would have the same protection available to 
workers in private employment.’ A _ Federal 
worker’s rights to unemployment benefits will be 
determined in accordance with the unemployment 
insurance law of the State in which he was last 
stationed. The plan will operate by means of 
Federal-State agreements concluded between the 
United States Secretary of Labor and the State 
agencies. 


Administrative Financing. Commencing June 30, 
1954, amounts collected under the Federal un- 
employment insurance tax that exceed the Federal 
appropriations required for administering the 
Federal-State program will be placed in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund and used exclusively 
for strengthening and improving the program.® 
Formerly, such excess collections had been placed 
in the general Treasury fund and used for Gov- 
ernment expenses generally. 

When the Social Security Act was adopted, in 
1935, it was judged that administrative expenses 
of the Federal and State programs might constitute 
10 percent of the total cost of the unemployment 
insurance system. For this reason, the Federal 
tax credit allowed employers for their State 
unemployment taxes was set at 90 percent of the 
Federal tax. Since then, however, the 10 percent 
collected by the Federal Government has sub- 
stantially exceeded administrative costs of the 
programs. In the 1954 fiscal year, excess collec- 
tions over Federal-State administrative costs 
totaled approximately $75 million; annual excess 
collections in the immediate future were expected 
to total from $60 million to $65 million. 

Under the new law, the excess tax collections 
would be permitted to accumulate in a Federal 
Unemployment Account (a subsidiary account in 
the Federal Unemployment Trust Fund, already 
established under existing law) up to $200 mil- 
lion—which would require about 3 years. The 


$200 million revolving fund would be used to 
provide repayable, noninterest-bearing advances 
to States in which unemployment reserves run 
low, and would be available in periods of rising 
unemployment.’ 

After the $200 million fund has accumulated, 
any additional excess tax collections will be 
distributed to the State accounts ® in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, on the basis of relative 
taxable payrolls. The States could use the excess 
for benefits and, under certain conditions, for 
administrative expenses over and above what 
they receive in Federal grants for administration. 

A State may apply for an advance if its unem- 
ployment reserve falls below the benefit outlay 
in the preceding 12 months. The maximum loan 
is fixed at the largest benefit outlay in any one 
of the last 4 calendar quarters. The loan will not 
bear interest and a State may repay it at any 
time by the fourth January after obtaining it. 
Then, if the loan has not been repaid, loan collec- 
tion will be effected automatically, through 
reduction in the credit given employers against 
the 3-percent Federal tax." 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Current and Future Benefits. About 6.5 million 
persons now drawing benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance system will have their 
benefits increased by at least $5 a month ($6 on the 


7 To effect this provision of Public Law 767, the sum of $10 million was 
appropriated under Public Law 663, approved August 26, 1954 (the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1955). 

Depending upon economic conditions and available funds, involuntarily 
separated Vederal employees have constituted from 17 to 50 percent of the 
half-million annual separations. For lack ef unerapleoyment insurance 
protection, these workers have had to rely upon annual leave accumulations, 
or to draw on funds accumulated for their retirement. 

8 Public Law 567 (83d Cong., 2d sess.): Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act of 1954, approved August 5, 1954. See House Report 
No. 427 (83d Cong., Ist sess.), May 18, 1953, on H. R. 5173. 

* The House Committee on Ways and Means, in May 1953 (see House 
Report No. 427, op. cit.), reported that adverse economic conditions, during 
even 4 relatively short period, could bring about depletion of unemployment 
funds in half a dozen or more States. 

® The amounts collected by the States under their own unemployment 
insurance laws can be used only for payment of benefits. As rapidly as col- 
lected, these sums are deposited in the Federal Unemployment Account in 
the U. 8. Treasury. Each State has its own account and can make with- 
drawals only to the extent of its individual balance. 

" To illustrate, in the first year after the fourth January, the employers 
in the State would receive only 85-percent credit against the Federal tax and 
would pay 9.45 percent of the taxable payrolls; the next year, they would 
receive 80-percent credit and pay 0.6 percent to the Federal Government; 
andsoon. The Federal tax receipts in excess of 0.3 percent would be trans- 
ferred to the unemployment account and credited against the loan. When 
the loan has beer: repaid, the State’s employers would again receive the full 
90-percent credit. 
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average), from September 1954." Some of the 
present beneficiaries may also derive increases 
through a recomputation of their benefits.“ The 
range in monthly primary insurance benefits 
will be $30.00 to $98.50, instead of $25.00 to 
$85.00; the retired worker (and wife) will receive 
a total benefit ranging from $45.00 to $147.80 per 
month, instead of from $37.50 to $127.50. A 
widow and two children will be paid from $50.00 
to $197.00, instead of from $45.10 to $168.90." 

Benefits payable to workers retiring in the 
future, and to their dependents or survivors, were 
likewise increased, through changes in the basic 
benefit formula and in the tax base, as well as by 
adoption of higher ceilings. Commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, benefits will be calculated on the 
first $4,200 of annual wages in covered employ- 
ment, recognizing that more than 60 percent of 
the regularly covered male workers had annual 
earnings of over $3,600, the earlier base. This 
will mean an increase of up to $12 in the tax paid 
by each employee and his employer on earnings 
received in covered employment. 

Workers who retire will have their benefits 
computed by the following revised formula: 55 
percent of the first $110 of average monthly 
wages (previously, the first $100), plus 20 percent 
of the next $240 (instead of 15 percent of the 
next $200). This formula, applicable to monthly 
earnings up to a maximum of $350 (formerly $300), 
was adopted to provide the highest relative 
benefits with respect to lowest earnings and to 
maintain as before the relative amount of pro- 
tection available to the average wage earner. 

Maximum family benefits will be $200 (raised 
from $168.75). The statutory maximum (80 
percent of the average monthly wage on which 
based) was retained, but its application is not to 
reduce the benefit below 1% times the primary 
insurance benefit, or $50 (formerly this mini- 
mum was $45). 


3 Public Law 761 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved September 1, 1954, amend- 
ing the Social Security Act, as amended. See House Report No. 2679, 
August 20, 1954, a Conference Report, and Senate Report No. 1987, July 
27, 1954, both on H. R. 9366 and of the 83d Cong., 2d sess. 

8 An individual may have his benefit recomputed to take account of addi- 
tional earnings after entitlement, when covered earnings after 1953 (and after 
the last benefit computation) exceed $1,200 in a calendar year. 

“4 See Social Security Benefits Rise for 644 Millions, Washington (D. C.) 
Post and Times-Herald, August 28, 1954. 

4 This represented a temporary liberalization on behalf of those newly 
covered workers who, although engaged continuously in covered employ- 
ment after 1954, die or retire before they fulfill the requirements for fully 
insured status. ? 


Retired individuals, 65 up to 72 years of age, will 
be permitted up to $1,200 a year in earnings 
(formerly, $75 a month), without loss of benefits. 
In addition, from age 72 (formerly 75) no maxi- 
mum will be applied to current earnings for the 
purpose of determining benefit amounts. 

Other changes adopted to maintain an adequate 
level of benefits included amendments freezing the 
insured status and benefit rights of persons who 
become totally disabled for periods of 6 months or 
longer and omitting periods of lowest or no earn- 
ings in benefit computations. As an alternative 
to existing requirements, an individual will be 
considered fully insured if all the quarters elapsing 
after 1954 and up to the quarter of his death or 
attainment of age 65 were quarters of coverage, 
provided he had at least 6 quarters of coverage 
after 1954."% These amendments were made to 
provide a more realistic floor of protection, in line 
with higher price and wage levels. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was directed to give 
thorough study to the feasibility of increasing 
minimum old-age insurance benefits to $55, 
$60, or $75 a month. 


Coverage and Eligibility. Old-age and survivors’ 
insurance coverage was extended to approximately 
10 million persons, distributed occupationally 
about as follows: farm operators (3.6 million); 
farm employees (2.1 million); household and cas- 
ual workers (250,000); self-employed architects, 
accountants, funeral directors, and professional 
engineers (100,000); employees of Federal instru- 
mentalities not already covered by a federally 
established retirement system (150,000); State and 
local government employees, on a voluntary basis 
(3.5 million); ministers, members of religious 
orders who have not taken a vow of poverty, 
and Christian Science practitioners, on a volun- 
tary, individual basis (250,000); Americans em- 
ployed in foreign subsidiaries of domestic corpora- 
tions (100,000); and workers employed in fishing 
and related activities on small vessels (50,000). 

Among other changes already indicated, quali- 
fying requirements for farm hands and domestic 
workers, in particular, were simplified. Farm 
hands will be covered if they have received $100 
or more in a calendar year from any one employer. 
The previous qualification (that the farm hand be 
“regularly employed” by one employer and 
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receive cash wages of $50 or more from that em- 
ployer in a calendar quarter) had been found 
difficult to apply. 

The coverage of domestics will in the future 
depend upon their receipt of a $50 minimum cash 
wage in each calendar quarter. (Formerly, it was 
necessary to show that the servant had worked for 
a single employer on 24 days in a calendar quarter.) 
This change covered 250,000 more persons and 
gave additional protection to from 50,000 to 
100,000 domestics previously covered on some but 
not all of their jobs. 


Railroad Workers ** 


Unemployment Insurance. The minimum daily 
unemployment benefit for rail workers was set at 
one-half the average daily rate of compensation in 
last employment in the base year, with a maximum 
of $8.50. The benefits, financed by the employers 
alone, previously approximated two-fifths of the 
weekly wage. In addition, the maximum monthly 
compensation to be used in determining the em- 
ployer’s contribution toward unemployment insur- 
ance benefits was increased from $300 to $350. 


Retirement Benefits. The maximum monthly com- 
pensation which would be taxed to provide railroad 
retirement benefits was increased from $300 to 
$350, effective July 1, 1954. The new ceiling was 
adopted because railroad wages had more than 
doubled since 1937 (when the plan was inau- 
gurated), with only 36 percent of the employees 
earning $300 a month or less in 1953, compared 
with 98 percent in 1937. 

The broadened tax base will provide higher re- 
tirement benefits for almost two-thirds of the 
railroad workers who retire in the future; it will 
also operate to raise survivors’ benefits. However, 
since the employer’s tax rate was not increased, 
the change will not affect the 36 percent whose 
monthly earnings do not exceed $300. 

Earnings after 65 will be disregarded in benefit 
computations, if those earnings otherwise would 
tend to diminish the amount of the benefit. 

Widows aged 60 were made eligible for survivors’ 
benefits; formerly, the qualifying age was 65. 
This change was considered desirable, as relatively 
few of the rail workers’ elderly widows had been 
employed at the time of their husband’s death 
and few could find work at age 60 to 65. 


A restriction on dual benefits, formerly con- 
tained in the Railroad Retirement Act amend- 
ments of 1951, was repealed.” (The dual benefits 
restriction had required a reduction in railroad 
retirement benefits, based in whole or in part on 
untaxed service prior to 1937, for annuitants also 
eligible for benefits under social security.) As a 
result, benefits for about 36,000 railroad annuitants 
will be increased by an average of $24 & month, or 
roughly 20 percent, retroactive to October 30, 
1951. 


Federal Employees 


Several important benefits were adopted to 
improve the Federal personnel system, giving the 
Federal workers benefits and privileges comparable 
to those enjoyed by employees in private industry. 
These include unemployment insurance protec- 
tion, already mentioned. 


Group Life Insurance. Low-cost group life insur- 
ance was made available to Federal employees in 
sums approximating their annual salaries.* For- 
merly, no equivalent compensation was available 


to employees’ surviving dependents. 
The plan covers nearly all civilian employees of 
the United States Government and employees of 


the District of Columbia Government. All Fed- 
eral civilian employees in pay status on August 
29, 1954, and those appointed subsequently were 
made eligible, without regard to age, sex, or phys- 
ical condition. Each became automatically in- 
sured, unless he elected to the contrary. Only 
noncitizens employed overseas, or persons whose 
coverage would be administratively impractical 
(e. g., part-time, interim, and seasonal workers) 
were not covered. No employee could be ex- 
cluded solely because he was engaged in a hazard- 
ous occupation. 

Each employee became automatically insured 
for a sum equal to his annual compensation raised 
to the next higher multiple of $1,000 (maximum, 
$20,000); he could not elect more or less. The 


#* Public Law 746 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved August 31, 1954, amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the 
Railroad Unemployment [nsurance Act. See Senate Report No. 2222 (83d 
Cong., 2d sess.), August 5, 1954, on H. R. 7840. 

1? Public Law 398 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved June 16, 1954. 

% Public Law 598 (83d Cong., 2d sess.): Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, approved August 17,1954. See House Report No. 2579 
(83d Cong., 2d sess.), July 30, 1954, on S. 3681 
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protection included double indemnity for acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance. The 
life insurance continues without further cost, 
but in diminishing amount, to an employee who 
retires upon an immediate annuity, either following 
15 years’ civilian service or upon disability. The 
protection is free to employes aged 65 or older. 

The cost of the insurance will be met partly 
through biweekly payroll deductions at the rate 
of 25 cents per $1,000, the Government paying 
an amount equal to one-half of the employee’s 
contribution. Employee and Federal Govern- 
ment contributions will be deposited in the Treas- 
ury and remain available for premiums to private 
insurance companies underwriting the benefits and 
for administrative expenses (the latter estimated 
at not more than 2 percent of total contributions). 


Fringe Benefits.* Leave restrictions were relaxed 
so that employees who at January 1, 1954, bad 
accumulated more than 30 days’ leave would not 
forfeit it if not used by a certain time. Also, the 
estate of an employee who dies in service will now 
be entitled to a cash payment for annual leave 
earned in year of death; but employees who leave 


or are separated cannot claim this cash payment. 

The new fringe benefit legislation provided for 
the payment of time-and-a-half for classified 
employees earning up to and including $5,060 


(the first step in grade 9). Those earning more 
will receive time-and-a-half on the first $5,060 of 
their salaries. FBI agents and other law enforce- 
ment officers whose duty requires continuous 
overtime which cannot be scheduled regularly may 
receive increases up to 15 percent of base salary. 
Prior to this legislation, time-and-one-half for 
overtime work applied only to salaries of $2,980 
and below. Those Federal employees paid at a 
rate higher than $2,980 per annum received less 
than time-and-one-half overtime pay, at a grad- 
ually diminishing rate. 


” Public Law 763 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved September 1, 1954, amend- 
ing the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945, as amended. See also Way Is Cleared on Benefits for U. 8. 
Workers, Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, September, 2, 1954. 

® Public Law 747 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved August 31, 1954, amend- 
ing the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

" Public Law 555 (82d Cong.), approved July 16, 1952. 

% Public Law 769 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved September 1, 1954. 

% Public Law 565 (83d Cong., 2d sess.): Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1954, approved August 3, 1954. See Senate Report No. 1626, June 22, 
1954, and House Report No. 2286, Conference Report, July 19, 1954, both on 
8. 2759 (83d Cong., 2d sess.). 


Employees in grades 11 through 15 also will be 
entitled to receive longevity increases (not over 
$200 each), heretofore given only to employees in 
grades 1 through 10. 

The employee incentive awards program (for 
outstanding performance, efficiency, or economy 
suggestions) wasliberalized. The maximum award 
amounts authorized were increased to $5,000; in 
outstanding cases, a sum of $25,000 may be paid. 

Annual allowances of up to $100 a year were 
authorized for those Federal workers who must 
wear uniforms on the job. This will assist about 
250,000 employees—guards, mailmen, and eleva- 
tor operators, among them. 


Retirement Annuities. The cost-of-living increase 
in regular Civil Service retirement annuities, 
granted 2 years ago for annuitants and survivors 
on the rolls at that time, was made permanent.” 
The increase was to have expired on June 30, 
1955." The increase will be added to the regular 
annuity, up to a total of $2,160. (Formerly, the 
$2,160 maximum ceiling had applied to the total 
of the regular annuity plus the annuity purchased 
through voluntary contributions.) 

In the future, Government annuities or retired 
pay will be denied to any Federal employee who 
is convicted of certain criminal offenses, or who 
invokes the fifth amendment to avoid answering 
questions about his conduct in office or makes 
false statements regarding his membership in the 
Communist Party.” 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act was sub- 
stantially revised to broaden the scope and 
financial base of the Federal-State program, to 
achieve some reorientation, and to utilize Federal, 
State, and local resources, including the facilities 
of both public and private nonprofit organiza- 
tions.“ From $30 million to $65 million in annual 
authorizations were approved for grants to States 
during the fiscal years 1955 through 1958, and 
the appropriations which Congress finds necessary 
in subsequent years were authorized. These 
funds are to be allotted to the various States 
(1) to support their vocational rehabilitation 
programs, (2) to assist in projects for expansion 
and improvement of these programs, and (3) to 
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assist States and other public and nonprofit 
agencies in research, demonstration, and training 
projects, and in special projects contributing 
toward solution of vocational rehabilitation 
prob.ems. 

Funds are allotted to each State to support its 
vocational rehabilitation program according to 
population and per capita income, with its 1954 
allotment asthe minimum. The first $23 million 
of appropriated sums will be used for support 
grants. The States now have permission to let 
local public agencies administer the program in 
their areas, under State supervision. The Federal 
Government can participate in financing public 
and other nonprofit rehabilitation facilities and 
workshops for the severely disabled, as far as 
expansion, remodeling, alteration, and initial 
equipment of the workshops are concerned. 

A 12-member National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to be comprised 
of leaders in the field, will review applications for 
aid toward the special projects. In the appoint- 
ment of this council, recognition is to be given 
both labor and management, the conferees said. 


In addition to physical restoration, an important 
objective of the expanded program was getting 


persons back to work.* The 1954 amendments 
raised from $75,000 to $225,000 the maximum 
authorization provided earlier to the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, and directed the Secretaries 
of the Department of Labor and of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to work 
together on placing persons who have had the 
benefit of State rehabilitation services. Both these 
agencies were directed to work with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee in developing methods to 
utilize the services of that Committee as well as 
State and local organizations in promoting job 
opportunities for such individuals. Each Federal 
and State employment office is to have at least one 
person on the staff responsible for job counseling 
and placement of the handicapped. 

These amendments were undertaken to restore 
handicapped persons to positions of self-support 
and self-respect and thereby increase America’s 
human resources, as well as add to its economic 
betterment through increased tax revenues and 
reduced public-relief payments.” 


Mexican Farm Labor 


The Federal Government was enabled, through 
interim legislation, to keep up its program of 
services for in-migrant Mexican farm laborers, 
while a new treaty was being negotiated with 
Mexico concerning these seasonal laborers, or over 
future months in the event no treaty was con- 
cluded.” Under the 2-nation agreement of 1951, 
the United States Department of Labor had 
operated reception centers for these Mexican 
laborers, assisted in negotiating contracts, guaran- 
teed employer performance on payment of wages 
and transportation expenses, generally supervised 
living and working conditions, and assumed other 
responsibilities. The prior treaty lapsed on Janu- 
ary 15, 1954, and legislation was required before 
available appropriations could be expended mean- 
while for placement work, under a unilateral 
scheme.” A new treaty, applying to 1954 and 
1955, was concluded as of March 10, 1954. 


Communism 


Labor organizations (or employers) found to be 
“Communist-infiltrated” will have no legal rights 
and privileges before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Upon petition by not less than 
20 percent of the employees in such a bargaining 
unit, the NLRB must direct an election for deter- 
mining whether the unit desires to rescind any 
representation authority previously granted and 
to select any representative the unit desires for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. The Communist Con- 
trol Act was designed in part to assist labor 


* According to the U. 8. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, about 2 
million disabled individuals in the United States could be returned to work, 
but only slightly more than 60,000 persons were returned in each of the 3 
previous years. It was also estimated that approximately 250,000 individuals 
are added annually to the number requiring vocational rehabilitation. 

% From 1953 fiscal year experience, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
estimated that the 61,300 rehabilitants increased their earnings from $17 
million to $114 million in their first year. These individuals are paying 
Federal income taxes estimated at $10 million and in less than 3 years will 
in this way return all the Federal money spent to restore them. It cost $6.4 
million to rehabilitate and return to taxpaying status the 11,350 persons re- 
moved from the relief rolls in 1953. To have maintained the 11,350 at public 
expense for an additional year would have cost taxpayers $8.7 million. 

* Public Law 309 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved March 16, 1954, amending 
sec. 501 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, approved July 12, 1951. See House 
Report No. 1199 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), February 12, 1954, on H. J. Res. 355. 

2? Public Law 237 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), approved August 8, 1953, extended 
the effective date of the original act, under which the program was operating, 
for 2 years to December 31, 1955, anticipating agreement upon improved 
terms. 

® Public Law 637 (83d Cong., 2d sess.): Communist Control Act of 1954, 


approved August 24, 1954. 
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organizations in resisting and expelling Communist 
influences.” 

The law defines a “Communist-infiltrated or- 
ganization,” outlines criteria for identification of 
such groups, and assigns responsibility for making 
determinations of this nature to the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, subject to judicial review 
proceedings. Conditions governing withdrawal 
of the adverse label are also described. 

Any labor organization which is an affiliate in 
good standing of a national federation or other 
labor organization whose policies and activities 
have been directed against Communism will be 
presumed prima facie not to be “Communist- 
infiltrated.” Adoption of this provision gave 
emphatic recognition to the unswerving loyalty 
to the United States of the many bona fide labor 
organizations—AFL, CIO, UMW, the railroad 
brotherhoods, and similar national labor federa- 
tions.” 

In the future, Communist Party members must 
register with the Government or face severe 
penalties. The compulsory registration was 
thought to offer the practical advantage of ena- 
bling organizations to identify persons having 
Communist affiliations.” 

Both the effectiveness and the possibility of 
early enforcement * of the Communist Control 
Act were uncertain. Determination of whether 
an organization is “Communist-infiltrated” as 
well as the due course of judicial review proceed- 
ings would, obviously, take considerable time. 


— Iuse S. Appicxs 
Office of Publications 


* The Committee on the Judiciary reported that studies by its Internal 
Security Subcommittee had revealed that “there are powerful Communist- 
controlled organizations masquerading as labor organizations, which have 
bargaining rights for large segments of organized labor; [and] the joyal rank- 
and-file members of such Communist-controlled organizations have neither 
the security information available nor the facilities for ousting the Communist 
leadership or neutralizing the Communist influence.” See p. 2, Senate 
Report No. 1709 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), July 6, 1954, on 8. 3706. 

® See Congressional Record, August 16, 1954 (pp. 13835-13836) . 

™ At present, union officials must file non-Communist affidavits under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, for the organizations to obtain NLRB services. 

" Early Government action had been predicted against the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) on the West Coast, the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.), Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Ameri- 
can Communications Association, International Fur and Leather Workers, 
and the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards—six unions expelled 
by the CIO in 1949-50 for Communist ties. 


Recent Developments in 
Labor Conditions in Israel 


Since IsragL became an independent State in 
1948, it has made considerable progress in improv- 
ing the economic status of its working population. 
Legislation has been enacted regulating work time 
and rest periods and establishing a comprehensive 
system of social insurance. However, wages 
and working conditions are generally determined 
through collective bargaining. Israel has also 
taken steps to increase the country’s productivity 
in its efforts to attain a self-sustaining economy. 

As of December 1953, Isracl’s population totaled 
1,669,000—1,483,000 Jews and 186,000 non-Jews. 
More than half of the former migrated to Israel 
after it became an independent State; the latter 
are predominantly Arabs. 


The Labor Force and Unemployment 


Gainfully employed persons in Israel were esti- 
mated to total 595,000 in 1952. This number in- 
cluded 535,000 Jews, 37.4 percent of the total 
Jewish population, and 60,000 non-Jews, 34.3 per- 
cent of the total non-Jewish population. (See 
table 1.) 

Although Israel has few significant industries 
and very few developed natural resources, it has 
a small ratio of agricultural employment relative 
to total population and a large proportion of white- 
collar workers employed in trade, public service, 
and professional occupations. The 1952 industrial 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of gainfully employed persons in 
Israel, 1952 





Arabs 





Kind of employment 




















uamne Service Annual Economic Report, No. 590, December 21, 
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census reports on the distribution of employees and 
establishments among Israel’s major groups of in- 
dustries (exclusive of artisan shops and other cot- 
tage industries) are summarized in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—I ndustrial distributi m of employees and 
establishments in Israel, 1952 





| Employees Establishments 





me —_ | Num- - Num. | Per- 
ber ber cent 





100.0 





9.4 
31.0 
12.3 
15. 2 
4 
0 


2. 
5. 
6 
3. 


Stone and cement....................-- | 7,646 
Other (electrical appliances, leather, | 
paper and printing, chemicals, dia- | 
monds, power stations, and miscel- | 
laneous) : 





28, 063 | 








Source: Statistical Bulletin of Israel, February 1954 (p. 54). 


Unemployment. The Statistical Bureau of Israel 
publishes monthly two sets of figures to indicate 
the country’s trend of unemployment: (1) daily 
averages of persons registering with the employ- 
ment exchanges in search for jobs; and (2) number 
of workers retained on the employment exchange’s 
registry because of failure to place them in 
employment. 

The first set of figures do not accurately measure 
the number of workers unemployed, because many 
registrants are sent to jobs on the date of registra- 
tion. However, they do serve as a sensitive indi- 
cator of the variations in the demand for jobs. 
During 1952, the number registering daily for jobs 
averaged 9,413, ranging from 6,129 in February to 
16,200 in December. During 1953, unemploy- 
ment increased substantially and daily registra- 
tions averaged 17,679, ranging from 13,300 in 
November to 20,700 in March. 

The second set of statistics are more representa- 
tive of unemployment trends in Israel. Monthly 
averages of such registered unemployed were 
26,723 in 1951, rising to 29,436 in 1952 and to 
42,180in 1953. In May 1954, the latest month 
for which data are available, the total number 
of unemployed registered with the employment 
exchanges was 37,450. Of these, 16,465 had been 
on the registry from 1 to 6 days; 9,303, from 7 to 
12 days; 6,241, from 13 to 18 days, and 5,441 for 
19 days or longer. 


Labor Unions and Their Activities 


Probably the most outstanding institution of 
Israel which affects the economic, social, and 
political developments of the country is its labor 
movement, which predated the formation of the 
State by more than a quarter of a century. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of Israel’s workers, in- 
cluding those employed in agriculture, belong to 
the General Federation of Jewish Workers in 
Israel—Histadrut; and about 10 percent belong to 
three small federations of religious organizations 
of workers. Only about 15 percent of all the 
workers in Israel are unorganized. 

The objectives, structure of organization, and 
extent of activities carried on by Histadrut are 
unique and differ widely from those of the Euro- 
pean and American labor unions.’ Lack of indus- 
trial development in the country and strong com- 
petition from the lower paid Arab workers im- 
pelled Histadrut to develop industries and trade 
channels to provide employment for its members. 
It also established a great variety of social insti- 
tutions as well as schools for children and adults. 


Political and International Affiliations. Although 
Histadrut, as such, is not a political organization, 
its internal structure and its policies are largely 
determined on the basis of the party affiliations 
of its membership. Delegates to the Histadrut 
conventions, members of the council, executive 
bureau, or city industrial councils, and even local 
plant committeemen are elected on the principle 
of proportional representation of the political 
parties. 

Israel has two major labor parties: Mapai—the 
Israel Labor Party, moderately Socialist, modeled 
largely after the British Labor Party, and Ma- 
pam—the United Labor Party, a leftwing Socialist 
organization, with emphasis on the Marxian 
philosophy. Mapai, the majority party in His- 
tradrut and also the largest party in the present 
coalition Government of Israel, has consistently 
leaned toward the West, but Mapam, until re- 
cently, has been predominently pro-Soviet.? 


1 For historical background and structure of Histadrut, see Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1950 (pp. 230-233) . 

2? Mapam was splintered by recent Soviet manifestations of anti-Semitism, 
e. g., the Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia and the abortive Jewish physicians’ 
trial in Russia. 
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Some members of Histadrut belong to the sev- 
eral religious parties and to the Israel Cormmunist 
Party. The latter is very smal) and has only 
nuisance value both in Histadrut and in the 
country, but it has a strong following among the 
Arabs particularly in the exclusively Arab city of 
Nazareth. 

In 1945, Histadrut affiliated with the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), but withdrew in 1950. In 1953, 
despite opposition from Mapam and the Com- 
munists, Histadrut became a member of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTUV). 


Union Membership. As of 1953, the total regular 
membership of Histadrut, including wives but ex- 
cluding the youth organizations, was estimated to 
be 503,000—more than double the 1950 member- 
ship. The employment distribution of the 1953 
membership was as follows: 348,000, in private 
industry or Government service; 95,300, self- 
employed members of farming, marketing, service, 
and industrial cooperatives; 45,200, in Histadrut- 
owned companies largely in industry and construc- 
tion; and 14,500, administrative, medical, and 
other employees of Histadrut.’ 

Membership in 1953 of the largest national 
unions organized by Histadrut was approxi- 
mately 45,000 for the agricultural workers; 
35,000, construction workers; 30,000, metalwork- 
ers; 29,000, Government employees; and 13,000 
each, textile workers and teachers.‘ 

In 1953, Histadrut decided to admit Arab 
workers as full-fledged members of its union de- 
partment, with equal rights in employment and 
wages. It has been estimated that this would 
affect approximately 12,000 Arab workers, many 
of whom have already joined Histadrut. 


Health and Welfare Services. The first institution 
to provide medical aid and services to Jewish 
settlers and workers on a cooperative basis was 
organized in 1913—7 years before Histadrut was 
established. Generally known as Kupat Cholim 
(the Sick Fund), it is now an integral part of 
Histadrut and is financed largely from member- 
ship dues and from employer contributions as 


* See Histadrut Newsletter, New York, April 1953. 
4 Ibid., September 1953, 


determined by the collective agreements. Non- 
members of Histadrut, including Arabs, may 
obtain services uf Kupat Cholim by payment of 
special fees. 

In 1953, Kupat Cholim provided medical aid to 
nearly 1 million persons. It operates 8 hospitals 
(1,200 beds) and maintains 15 central and 76 
local dispensaries, 357 health centers, 356 phar- 
macies, 16 X-ray units, 800 clinics, and 4 polio 
institutions, and employs 100 doctors, 1,500 
nurses, and 3,400 other medical and administra- 
tive workers. In addition, Histadrut operates a 
Provident Fund to take care of smergency cases, 
including old age. It operates 5 hospitals (590 
beds) and is financed by contributions from both 
workers and employers. 


Collective Bargaining 


Wages and working conditions are generally 
determined by collective bargaining. The main 
policies, such as those involving the question of 
general wage increases and the application of 
changes in the cost-of-living index to the cost-of- 
living allowances, are determined on an overall 
basis by agreement between the Union Depart- 
ment of Histadrut and the Israel Manufacturers’ 
Association. Membership in the association, for 
collective bargaining purposes, is limited to the 
private segment of the Israel economy. 

In turn, this general agreement is implemented 
and other issues affecting particular plants or 
particular groups of workers are determined by 
agreements at the local level; that is, between the 
plant management and either the plant or the 
national union, or more often between manage- 
ment and a city or community industrial council 
which encompasses all the workers in a given area. 

The typical collective bargaining agreement 
generally provides for an 8-hour day, the hiring of 
workers through union-operated local employ- 
ment exchanges, seniority and family allowances, 
sick leave, annual holidays, maternity leave with 
pay, and employers’ contributions to the workers’ 
Sick Fund and the Provident Fund. It also 
stipulates that workers have the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively. 

Histadrut has traditionally favored a wage 
policy in the cities whereby all workers, skilled 
and unskilled alike, would have a certain degree 
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Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. Old-age pen- 
sions are payable to men at age 65 and to women 
at age 60, if not gainfully employed, or at ages 70 
and 65, respectively, if they continue to work. 
Pension amounts are increased by 5 percent for 
each year a person continues to work between 
ages 65 and 70 (men) and 60 and 65 (women). 
The pensionable age for workers employed in 
heavy manual labor may be reduced to 62 for 
men and 57 for women. 

The basic old-age pension for a single person is 
I£15.000 and for a couple, 1£22.500, with addi- 
tions for children under 14, or under 18 if attending 
school. All old-age pensions are subject to cost- 
of-living supplements. 

Widows below age 40, with no children, are to 
be paid a basic lump-sum of 1£180.000 upon the 
husband’s death. For widows over age 40, those 
with children, and those unable to support them- 
selves, monthly pensions are provided, amounting 
to the full old-age pension plus stipulated amounts 
for children. Orphans are also entitled to pensions 
varying in amount according to the number in 
the family. 


Maternity Insurance. A lump-sum grant is pay- 
able toward the cost of hospitalization and lay- 
ette, if confinement takes place in a hospital, and 
may be given in cash or wholly or in part in kind. 
A cash allowance is also payable for 12 weeks 
(normally 6 weeks before and 6 months after 
confinement) to an employed or self-employed 
woman, provided she abstains from work. The 
allowance, equal to 75 percent of normal wages, is 
not to exceed I[£5.000 a day. Maternity allow- 
ances are not affected by changes in the cost-of- 
living index. 


Employment Injury Insurance. Coverage includes 
all employees, regardless of age, members of coop- 
eratives, persons receiving vocational training, and 
persons engaged in protective services or emer- 


gency work for the Government. Benefits are 
payable, after a 3-day waiting period, for injuries 
and diseases arising out of and in the course of 
employment, mishaps while traveling to and from 


work, and injuries suffered while attempting to 
prevent damage to life or property in the vicinity 
of the workplace. The cash injury benefit—equal 
to 75 percent of wages, but not to exceed 1£5.000 
a day—is payable for the duration of disability 
up to a maximum of 26 weeks. 

Survivors’ grants and pensions are also payable 
for fatal injuries. For a widow below age 40, 
without children under age 18, a lump-sum grant 
(equal to 36 monthly installments of what the 
husband’s invalidity pension would have been) is 
provided and, if she cannot support herself or has 
children, 60 percent of the invalidity pension plus 
specified amounts for children. 

Maximum amounts payable are not increased 
by cost-of-living supplements. 


Financing and Administration. Old-age, survi- 
vors’, and maternity insurances are to be financed 
by contributions from the population as a whole. 
The contributions, which became payable in April 
1954, are as follows: Employees—1.0 percent for 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, and 0.4 percent 
for maternity insurance; employers—1.5 and 0.4 
percent, respectively; self-employed persons—2.5 
and 0.8 percent, respectively; and the Govern- 
ment—0.25 and 0.5 percent, respectively, of wages. 
The Government, however, is to decide when its 
contributions are to start. Employment injury 
insurance is to be financed wholly from employer 
contributions, varying from 0.5 to 3.0 percent of 
payroll, according to the degree of risk attached 
to the work in the enterprises concerned. 

A National Insurance Institute is to administer 
the law. It will function as a separate entity, but 
under Government supervision, and will be respon- 
sible to a council comprised of employee, em- 
ployer, Government, and public representatives, 
with the Minister of Labor as chairman. All 
contributions are to be paid to the Institute which 
will be responsible for benefit payments. Special 
courts are to be established to deal with questions 
arising under the social insurance law. 


—Boris Stern 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The Role of Law in 
Labor Disputes 


Epiror’s Nors.—This article is excerpted from an 
address by Archibald Coz, Professor of Law, 
Harvard University, given at the Cornell Con- 
ference on Current Problems in Labor Rela- 
tions and Arbitration and published in the 
Summer 1954 issue of the Cornell Law Quarterly 
(Ithaca, N. Y.). Suspension marks to denote 
unused portions of text have been omitted in the 
interest of easier reading. 


Dvurine the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the rising power of labor organizations made it 
necessary to develop a public labor policy, at first 
for solving the immediate problems of labor 
disputes, but ultimately for curing the underlying 
social and economic distress. For half a century 
or more the national labor policy was formulated 
by the judiciary. The labor injunction involved 
government intervention into industrial relations 
no less than statutes and administrative agencies, 
for the courts are a branch of government. In the 
labor movement this first phase in the development 
of labor law left a legacy of deep hatred for the 
word “injunction” and of distrust for law except 
as a weapon in the struggle for power. To the law 
there was also bequeathed the slippery doctrine 
that concerted action by employees may be en- 
joined at the suit of the employer unless the em- 
ployees are pursuing lawful objectives by lawful 
means.' 

The formula is plausible enough; labor unions 
should not be privileged to pursue “unlawful 
objectives” or to resort to “unlawful means.” 
The fault is that “unlawful” is used sometimes 
with its normal connotation and sometimes in a 
highly Pickwickian sense. The substantial differ- 
ences between (1) concerted activities intended to 
induce unlawful conduct and (2) concerted activi- 
ties whose purpose is permissible but unimportant 
raise sufficient likelihood of different legal conse- 
quences so that one concept ought not to cover 
both. The point requires emphasis because the 
misleading use of the term “unlawful objective” 
still plagues labor law in ways presently to be 
considered. 


Evils of Labor Injunction 


By 1930, most students of labor law and labor 
relations thought that the evils of the labor in- 
junction had been proved beyond dispute. One 
[substantive] criticism was that the judges ought 
not to be deciding large social and economic 
issues according to their individual or collective 
predilections. The sharpest accusation was that 
the courts had one law for business combinations 
but another for labor unions. The charge was not 
implausible.? Other decisions seemed to display 
a lack of understanding of elementary economics.’ 
In any event, whence did the courts derive author- 
ity to make law upon such questions? 

A second criticism was that injunctions were 
essentially repressive in the sense that they re- 
quired the employees to desist from using the 
most effective form of self-help but did nothing to 
solve the underlying problems that drove men 
first to organize and then to strike. In the long 
run, pressing problems require solution. 

Third, one should note the difficulties attendant 
upon the enforcement of an injunction in a labor 
dispute. If the employees disobeyed the in- 
junction, should [they] be fined or put in jail? 
Should the leaders be jailed for contempt? How 
about a good stiff fine? [These are the only legal 
recourses.] 

The repudiation of the labor injunction in the 
1930’s cannot be explained by these criticisms 
alone. Probably the single most important factor 
was a rising belief in union organization and col- 
lective bargaining, which swept aside the existing 
law simply because it was an obstacle. 


Law in Labor Relations 


During the short, second phase in the history 
of modern labor law, which was ushered in by 
the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
1932,‘ the prevailing view held that the law served 
no useful purpose in labor relations save possibly 


1 Restatement, Torts sec. 775 (1939). 

4 See the following cases: Bowen v. Matheson, 96 Mass. (14 Allen) 499 (1867); 
Plant v. Woods, 176 Mass. 492, 57 N. E. 1011 (1900). 

3 See Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. 8. 229 (1917). See also 
Alco-Zander Co. v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 35 F. 2d 203 (E. D. Pa, 
1929). 

4 47 Stat. 70 (1932), 29 U. S. C. secs. 101 et seq. (1946). 
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to preserve public order. Within the wide circle 
of persons interested or participating in a labor 
dispute it became lawful to resort to any peaceful 
measures of self-help without regard to their 
objective. 

The enactment [of the Wagner Act in 1935] 
marked the return of law, albeit on the other side 
of the struggle. At first, the National Labor 
Relations Act was confined to the organizational 
phase of labor relations. None of its provisions 
expressly restricted strikes or picketing. Sec- 
tion 7 guaranteed the right of employees to 
engage in concerted activities. Section 13 pre- 
served the right to strike. 

The [basic] inconsistency [between the legal 
duties imposed by the Wagner Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia thesis that the law has no role to 
play in labor disputes} was sharply revealed 
in Florsheim Shoe Store Co. v. Retail Shoe 
Salesmen’s Union.’ After rival organizational 
campaigns, AFL won an election over CIO and 
was certified as the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative by the State Labor Relations Board. 
CIO continued to picket the shoe stores for the 
purpose of compelling Florsheim to bargain with 
it in plain violation of the statutory duty to 
accord AFL exclusive recognition. Despite the 
baby Norris-LaGuardia Act,® the picketing was 
held enjoinable on the ground that the labor 
dispute had been ended by the certification of 
AFL. 

Unfortunately the Florsheim case gave birth 
to ill-considered progeny. The CIO objective 
was “unlawful” in the sense that the union was 
seeking to compel the commission of an unfair 
labor practice. Other judges took this to mean 
that there was no labor dispute where a union 
called a strike or engaged in picketing in pursuit 
of any “unlawful objective.” That slippery 
concept served as a bridge to the cases in which 
the union’s objective was unlawful only in the 
sense that the judge considered it an insufficient 
justification for concerted activities.’ The fallacy 
opened the door to revival of the labor injunction 
in a wide variety of situations. Picketing for 
recognition is widely enjoined.* So are con- 
certed activities supporting union demands which, 
in the judgment of the court, invade management’s 
prerogatives. 


In the main, however, the revival of the labor 
injunction was a response to deeper causes: dis- 
trust of the growing power of a few unions; resent- 
ment toward labor’s claim of immunity from 
regulation; the feeling that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act had gone too far in freeing even the most 
undesirable strikes and boycotts from legal restric- 
tion. Whatever the motivation, the path cut by | 
the pendulum’s swing was both wide and deep. 
Several States attempted to outlaw picketing 
except by employees of the employer.* Others 
forbade all organizational picketing either by 
statute or judicial decision." And, as is well 
known, the Taft-Hartley amendments introduced 
Federal restrictions on four kinds of concerted 
activities: (1) violence and intimidation; (2) 
secondary boycotts; (3) strikes to compel an 
employer to commit some unfair labor practice; 
(4) jurisdictional strikes over work assignments.” 

[Despite congressional consideration of recom- 
mendations for slight relaxation of some of these 
restrictions,} the general trend of the law, both in 
legislation and in judicial opinions, is still toward 
increasing legal intervention in labor disputes. 


Limitations on Law in Labor Disputes 


The current of events raises more general ques- 
tions than whether to forbid particular kinds of 
strikes. Were [the substantive criticisms of the 


$288 N. Y. 188, 42 N. E. 2d 480 (1944). 

*N. Y. Civ. Prac. Act, sec. 876a. 

1 E. g., Opera on Tour, Inc. v. Weber, 285 N. Y. 348, 34 N. E. 2d 349 (1941); 
Schwab v. Moving Picture Operators Local No. 159, 165 Oreg. 602, 109 P. 2d 
600 (1941). 

* E. g., Postma v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 334 Mich. 347, 
54 N. W. 2d 681 (1952); Katz Drug Co. v. Kavner, 249 S. W. 2d 166 (Mo. 1952); 
Tallman Co. v. Latal, 25 CCH Lab. Cas., par., 68,207 (Mo. 1954); Goodwina, 
Inc. v. Hagedorn, 303 N. Y. 300, 101 N. E. 2d 697 (1951). 

* Pa. Stat. Ann. sec. 211 (Purdon 1941) as amended by Pa. Laws 1947, No. 
484; Va. Laws 1946, c. 220. These statutes have been largely ineffective 
because of the decision in AFL v. Swing, 312 U. 8S. 321 (1941), which cast 
grave doubt upon their constitutionality. 

%” Oreg. Comp. Laws Ann. sec. 662.770. The provision was held uncon- 
constitutional by the trial court in Scherer v. Culinary Alliance and Bartenders’ 
Union, 25 CCH Lab. Cas., par. 68,152 (1954). 

" Tallman Co. v. Latal, 25 CCH Lab. Cas., par. 68,207 (Mo. 1954); Matson 
Navigation Co. v. Brotherhood of Marine Engineers, 22 CCH Lab. Cas., par. 
67,057 (Pa. C. P. 1952). In New York, most judges appear to be distinguish- 
ing between picketing for recognition, which is enjoined, and organizational 
picketing which is permitted. E. g., Palermo v. Motto, 25 CCH Lab. Cas., 
par. 68,173 (2d Dep’t. 1954); Cricchio v. Horowitz, 24 CCH Lab. Cas., par. 
68,008 (Sup. Ct. 1953). But other cases blur the distinction Wood v. O’Grady, 
24 CCH Lab. Cas., par. 68,021 (lst Dep’t. 1953); Bickford’s Inc. v. Mesevich, 
107 N. Y. 8S. 24 369 (Sup. Ct. N. Y. County 1952). 

12 61 Stat. 136 sec. 8 (b) (1) (1947), 29 U.S.C. sec. 148 (Supp. 1952) (Taft- 
Hartley Act). 

® Ibid., sec. 8 (b) (4) (D). 
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labor injunction] valid while the labor movement 
was weak but inapplicable under current condi- 
tions? Or are we simply repeating the ancient 
error of forgetting lessons not learned from per- 
sonal experience and therefore overlooking funda- 
mental limitations on the usefulness of law in 
labor disputes? 

One limitation, I suggest, results from the 
necessity of framing restrictions on concerted 
activities in terms of their objective. When a 
union is forbidden to put economic pressure on an 
employer for a specified purpose but is left free to 
strike for other purposes, the law accomplishes 
little more than to put a premium on subterfuge. 
An illustration is furnished by the featherbedding 
cases decided last year by the United States 
Supreme Court.“ The American Federation of 
Musicians had sometimes required movie theaters 
or night club operators to pay local musicians for 
standing by whenever a traveling name band 
played an engagement. NLRA section 8 (b) (6) 
forbade the practice by making it unfair for a 
labor organization ‘“‘to cause or attempt to cause 
an employer to pay .. . for services which are 
not performed or not to be performed.” AFM 


thereupon shifted its method of protecting local 


musicians. It refused to permit name bands to 
play unless the local musicians played overtures 
or during intermissions. The Supreme Court held 
that this practice did not violate the statute.” 
Perhaps a statute could be written to catch up 
with the union, but not without risk of projecting 
the Government into the determination of what 
work should be done.” 

This is one of the faults in the present case law 
with respect to the use of picketing as a technique 
of union organization. When the old rules 
forbidding stranger picketing were broken down,” 
it seemed likely that most industrial States would 
permit strikes and picketing as methods for achiev- 
ing organization and winning bargaining rights. 
But often the union prefaces the concerted activi- 


4 American Newspaper Publishers Ass'n. v. NLRB, 345 U.S. 100 (1953); 
NLRR v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., 345 U. 8. 117 (1953). 

% NLRB v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., supra note 14. 

% The late Senator Taft objected to more stringent “anti-featherbedding”’ 
provisions on this ground. 93 Cong. Rec. 6598 (1947). 

" AFL v. Swing, 312 U.S. 321 (1941) held the rule unconstitutional. 

8 See authorities cited in notes 7 and 10, supra. 

1 See authorities cited in note 10, supra. 

* E. g., Tallman Co. v. Latal, 25 CCH Lab. Cas., par. 68,207 (Mo. 1954). 


ties with a request for recognition and the execu- 
tion of a contract, neither of which the employer 
can grant without committing an unfair labor 
practice. The courts, with considerable logic, 
reasoned that the law could not fairly forbid the 
employer to grant recognition and still leave his 
business at the mercy of the pickets; the objective 
was therefore beld unlawful and the picketing was 
enjoined.* Some union lawyers were smart 
enough to advise their clients not to make demands 
upon the employer until the union had induced a 
majority of the employees to become members. 
“Engage in educational picketing,” they said, 
“or if you must admit that picketing imposes 
economic pressure, say that you are pressuring the 
employees and want a contract only after you have 
achieved majority status.’ Where the union 
follows this advice, the legal reasoning that con- 
demns picketing for immediate recognition breaks 
down. The objective is not unlawful—in the 
first sense of the term—and some courts, including 
at least one department of the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, hold that an 
injunction will not issue to restrain the organiza- 
tional picketing.’® In this state of affairs should 
we not ask what has been accomplished by the 
law’s forbidding picketing in support of the demand 
for recognition? 

A number of courts confronted with the absurd 
distinction between picketing for recognition and 
organizational picketing have acknowledged their 
equivalence and eliminated the distinction by 
holding both unlawful.” 

Generally speaking, the policy-making role of 
the judge is limited to deciding little questions by 
particularizing standards that have crystallized 
through general acceptance. The courts may 
properly make major shifts of policy only by a 
series of slight changes over long periods of time. 
The fault inherent in judicial intervention into 
labor disputes prior to the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was that the courts were laying down new and 
major policies in a controversial area without 
accepted standards. The practice is no less ob- 
jectionable today whether the judicial decision in- 
trudes into organizational conflicts or deals with 
issues on the borderline between management’s 
admitted functions and the familiar subjects of 
collective bargaining. 
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A third factor [limits] the usefulness of law in 
labor disputes—the problems of compliance. A 
minor aspect of the inherent difficulty of enforcing 
laws banning strikes or picketing is revealed by 
experience under NLRA section 8 (b) (4) (D), 
which bans jurisdictional strikes. So long as 
feelings run high on any issue, short stoppages will 
be inevitable however thunderous the legal inter- 
diction or dire the statutory punishment. 

The major aspect of the problem of compliance 
is not enforcement; it is more fundamental. Ina 
liberal democracy sanctions can be invoked only 
against the occasional wrongdoer. The effective- 
ness of law depends upon its acceptance by the 
governed, either because they approve the policy 
which it expresses, or because it is the law.” 
What can be done by law alone is therefore limited, 
unless we are willing increasingly to substitute 
force for the processes of persuasion.” 

This limitation upon what can be done by law 
in a liberal democracy is peculiarly severe in 
labor relations. To enforce the law by criminal 
sanctions against large numbers of employees 
is out of the question. There was, and is, no 
consensus about the propriety of many of labor’s 
objectives or of the weapons with which they are 
pursued. In such instances the decision, whether 
statutory or judge-made, too obviously involves 
debatable issues and feelings run too high for it 
to command acquiescence just because it is the 
law. 

The difficulty is the more acute in regulating 
the conduct of employees because any restriction 
of the opportunity to strike or picket curtails a 
very personal liberty. 


Legal Rules of Conduct 


The inherent weaknesses of law in dealing with 
labor disputes are only one side of the question. 
We should err as grievously by exaggerating them 
as by minimizing their importance. There is 
need to prevent selfish injuries to the public and 
to protect legitimate businesses against the harm 
done by the use of economic weapons to achieve 
improper or futile goals. 

Nor did I mean to imply that the law should 
merely reflect practices which everyone already 
observes. The government has enormous power 
and must occasionally invoke its sanctions. 


Furthermore, when the law embodies ideals in 
which society has faith, the codification shapes 
men » attitudes even though the sanctions may be 
imperfect, and thus the law brings the ideals 
somewhat closer t» realization. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the development 
of legal rules of conduct in labor disputes involves 
striking a balance—a balance between the need 
for regulation and the value of freedom, between 
what the law can do and its inherent limitations. 
My principal plea is for reconsideration of the 
current trend in both statutes and judicial deci- 
sions. The considerations to which I have 
adverted lead me to five conclusions: (1) The 
courts should be restricted to interpreting and 
enforcing legislative decisions banning undesirable 
forms of concerted activity and withdrawing any 
particular objectives from the area of collective 
bargaining. (2) The difficulties of administering 
any antistrike measure framed in terms of an 
objective test must be weighed in the balance. 
The caution is especially pertinent in examining 
anti-featherbedding amendments. (3) Any statute 
which prohibits self-help but provides no solution 
to the underlying problem is subject to question. 
(4) It is not enough to conclude that unions 
ought not to strike or picket in a given set of 
circumstances. The law should not intervene 
merely because a count of heads would reveal 
51 percent opposed to such strikes while only 49 
percent would tolerate them. (5) Wherever pos- 
sible the law should encourage private machinery 
for settling disputes instead of building up 
governmental sanctions. 


Picketing 


In conclusion, it seems appropriate to raise one 
concrete issue concerning the role which law should 


play in labor disputes. In many States the rule is 
fast developing that a labor union may not law- 
fully picket an establishment as a means of organ- 
izing its employees. In the Federal sphere 
organizational strikes and picketing are generally 
held lawful,” although not without dissent from 


#! Of. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life, 
Pp. 23-25 (1945). 

” The argument must not be pressed too far, else we should have to join 
with Hayek in condemning much valuable social and economic legislation. 

% Perry Norvel Co., 80 NLRB 225 (1948). 
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one judicial circuit.* To make the issue specific, 
let us inquire whether the proposal [to outlaw con- 
certed activities except by a certified bargaining 
representative] ought to be adopted. 

The answer is not so clear as formerly. Prior to 
the Wagner Act self-help was the only available 
countermeasure to discriminatory discharges and 
other employer interference. Today the way is 
open to all kinds of organizing techniques, both in 
the plant and out; and in the older industrial 
areas an atmosphere favorable to unionization has 
been established. Why should the community 
continue to suffer the costs of economic warfare? 
[Considering the interests of the employer, his 
employees as yet unorganized, the union, and the 
public at large,] on balance, it is clear that once the 
employees have chosen a representative in an 
NLRB election, the interests injured by further 
picketing by the minority outweigh any possible 
gains, at least until the time is ripe for a new test 
of employee sentiment. NLRA section 8 (b) (4) 
(C) embodies substantially this rule.** [It] ought 
to be extended, I submit, to cover picketing after 
the employees have freely voted in an NLRB elec- 
tion not to be represented by a labor union. 

Until an election has been held, picketing and 
other concerted activities ought to be permitted. 
In drafting the Massachusetts Anti-Injunction Law 
of 1950 we found that once assurance was given 
that minority picketing would be unlawful after 
an election, there was wide agreement, even among 
employers, that picketing ought to be permissible 
until the election. 

In drawing such a line, two other minor changes 
would be necessary. First, an employer should be 
permitted to file a petition under NLRA section 
9 when a union struck or picketed his establish- 
ment even though it made no formal demand for 
recognition. Second, the union should not be 
permitted to evade the election and continue the 
concerted activities by disclaiming an interest. A 
reasonable time, measured chiefly by the size of 
the establishment, should be allowed for the elec- 
tion campaign but thereafter the union should be 
put to the test of the election or forced to withdraw 
its pickets. 

NLRB v. Capital Service, 204 F. 2d 848 (9th Cir. 1953). 
% The difference is that section 8 (b) (4) (C) extends the interdiction indefi- 


nitely whereas the suggested rule would permit picketing as soon as the way 
was open to 8 new election. 


Safety in Employment of 
Physically Handicapped Persons 


CranGeEs in workmen’s compensation laws and in 
union security provisions, to increase the safe and 
profitable employment of the physically handi- 
capped, were proposed by a panel of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped.' 

Safety was considered to be the most important 
factor in employing the handicapped. Although 
the panel recognized the progress made under 
existing programs, more guidance from the medi- 
cal profession was needed, as was also the “‘imagi- 
native know-how” of the safety engineer to over- 
come the obstacles that prevent the physically 
handicapped from becoming self-supporting. To 
obtain such aid, the panel noted, is more difficult 
for the small employers than it is for the large 
companies. For example, one large corporation 
employs over 100 full-time doctors whose duty it 
is to “know the physical and the mental require- 
ments”’ of each job in the plant. 

Statistics have proved that the handicapped 
worker is a safe worker; yet a safety engineer 
can save his company money by developing an 
effective safety program. Under one such pro- 
gram, a guard was devised to prevent a blind 
worker from putting his hands in a sheet metal 
roller. The able-bodied worker also benefited, 
because the guard became standard equipment on 
“one of the most dangerous machines in industry.” 

An evaluation of the safety record of the physi- 
cally handicapped as well as the able-bodied 
workers was made by a panel member from indus- 
try. He found that, among the physically handi- 
capped who had been in the employ of the com- 
pany for many years, not one of about 250 workers 
with one eye had had a serious accident to the 


! Information from transcript of the August 26, 1954, pane! session on The 
Safety Factor and Employment of the Physically Handicapped at the fall 
meeting of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

Panel members were Stanwood L. Hanson (moderator), assistant vice 
president, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston; Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, 
medical director, E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del.; Harry H. 
Verdier, assistant manager, Philadelphia Safety Council, Philadelphia; 
Fred Marble, assistant superintendent of production, Electronics Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; and John R. Kumpel, special 
representative, Safety Workmen’s Compensation, United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum, and Plastic Workers of America (CIO). 
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other eye. The safety program was partly re- 
sponsible for this record, but the individual him- 
self was also responsible. Nor, over a period of 
40 years, had there been a single serious accident 
among the entire group of physically handicapped 
who had lost metabers. ‘We have all types of 
chronic diseases, we have all types of people who 
have been afflicted because of accidental conditions 
arising outside of the organization, and, with the 
entire group together,” he concluded, “we still 
maintain what we consider a good safety record.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Citing the addition of a quarter of a million 
physically handicapped to the millions already suf- 
fering from some disability, one panel member 
recommended a completely new approach to the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. “All of our 
State workmen’s compensation laws must be 
amended,” he said, “‘to include provisions for 
modern rehabilitation centers. These laws should 
include a complete guarantee to the employer who 
is willing to hire a physically handicapped person 
that he will not be charged with the full payment 
of compensation for such claims. A special fund 
should be created to meet such payments.” It 
was noted, however, that a number of States do 
have second injury funds. 

The experience of one company in hiring phys- 
ically handicapped workers in a State without a 
second injury fund was cited. It had hired a 
man who had only one eye with only partial use 
of it. The man had worked safely for 2 years on 
a bench job but suffered an injury to his eye within 
a few months after promotion, at his own initiative, 
to operator of a rather complex machine. His in- 
jury was not considered serious; his sight returned 
within a short time to about the extent it had been 
before the injury. However, “the company was 
forced to pay for the total loss of both eyes, total 
blindness. The company is paying and will con- 
tinue to pay during the rest of that man’s life,” 
the panel member reported. 

Changes in compensation for chronically ill per- 
sons were also proposed. The need for such 
changes is exemplified by the experience of one 
company which refuses to employ a man with 
quiescent tuberculosis in one of its chemical 
plants. Over a period of years, this company has 


‘ 


found that, if an arrested case of tuberculosis be- 
comes activated, in many States compensation 
must be paid amounting to as much as $20,000 or 
$25,000. Another example was drawn from work- 
ers with heart disease. In some instances, “if a 
man with heart disease drops dead .. . at the 
plant, we have to pay for it. Those are unfair 
cases, because, after all, most people who die of 
heart disease or heart failure expire between the 
hours of 2 and 4 o’clock a. m., when they are 
perfectly quiescent in bed.” 

A veteran with a service-connected disability, 
receiving a 10-percent disability pension for a 
back injury received in the service, was mentioned 
by a panel member. After his employment in the 
plant, the veteran injured his back, and, a few 
weeks later, the doctors agreed his disability 
should be considered 12 perc2nt. The company’s 
contention that it was liabie for the difference 
was denied. Therefore, the company pays the 
full 12 percent disability, in addition to the 10 
percent paid by the Government. 


Union Seniority 


Concessions to physically handicapped during 
“bumping” was also discussed. An example of a 
physically handicapped man on a machine and 
“doing a very good job” was given. As one panel 
member stated: “There is a layoff in the plant, 
and the younger employees must be laid off. A 
person with longer seniority than the physically 
handicapped will bump this man off the machine 
. . . Maybe that is just. There are some of us 
who believe that it is no more than reasonable 
that a certain concession should be made and that 
maybe a majority of the union members would be 
willing to make a concession.”’ Unions working 
with a cooperative management can accomplish 
much, however. To illustrate, the CIO Rubber 
Workers have incorporated into many of their 
contracts the following type of provision: “that 
when a man is injured on a job and is unable to 
perform that job any longer, he will be given 
another job, in line with his seniority, that he 
can do competently.” The union and the com- 
panies have found that these handicapped are 
“real assets. They do their jobs conscientiously 
and they become generally the most safety- 
conscious men in the plant.” 
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Financial Position of 
American Consumers, Early 1954 


CoNSUMERS’ FINANCIAL POSITION in general 
appeared to be well maintained in 1953, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
revealed in a report on consumer finances.' Com- 
pared with 1952, money income rose and, with 
little change in prices, contributed to an increase 
in real income. Although substantial additions 
to liquid asset holdings were made, a further large 
rise in consumer indebtedness was shown by the 
survey. Nearly all income and occupational 
groups reported increased buying of new cars and 
other durable goods. 


Financial Position 


Income levels before taxes in 1953 were higher 
than in 1952 for nearly 5 out of 10 consumers ? but 
lower for 2 out of 10 consumers. Increases in 
income slowed up somewhat—fewer consumers, 
primarily among those 35 or more years of age, 
reported income increases in 1953 than in 1952. 
Spending units headed by persons under 35 years 


of age reported increases in income as frequently 


as in 1952. Persons 65 or more years of age 
apparently had little net increase in income. 
Among the occupational groups, farm operators 
reported a decline in income, while unskilled and 
service workers and self-employed nonfarm busi- 
nessmen indicated smaller increases than other 
major groups. 

For the first time in the postwar period, the 
Board of Governors noted, the proportion of con- 
sumers owning liquid assets increased for two 
successive years. Liquid assets, as measured by 
the Board, include deposits in ‘checking and 
savings accounts at banks, shares in savings and 
loan associations, and United States Government 
securities—not pocket cash nor other holdings of 
currency. The proportion reporting liquid assets 
fluctuated thus: 74 percent in early 1954; 71 per- 
cent in 1953; 69 percent in 1952;72 percent in 1951; 
and 76 percent in 1946. 

Consumer nonmortgage debt increased in 1953, 
but the increase was somewhat below that in 1952. 
The rise brought the total outstanding at the end 
of the year to an alltime high, both in absolute 
amount and in relation to income before taxes. 
This expansion was the result not so much of an 


315692—54—4 


increase in the number of consumers having debt 
as of a rise in the average amount of debt, par- 
ticularly among consumers at upper income levels. 
As in previous years, many indebted consumers 
held substantial amounts of liquid assets, but the 
debtor group tended to hcld smaller amounts than 
the nondebtor group. 


Fized Commitments. A measure of fixed commit- 
ments upon consumer income was reported by the 
Board of Governors for the first time. Three 
broad classes of fixed commitments were covered: 
(1) Housing payments, which include rent paid by 
consumers who do not own their bomes, as well 
as the fixed monthly or yearly mortgage pay- 
ments of homeowning consumers plus property 
taxes when not part of the regular payments. 
(2) Security payments, which include life insur- 
ance premiums, pension or retirement fund pay- 
ments, and social security payments. (3) Install- 
ment debt payments, which cover regular pay- 
ments on personal nonmortgage debt exclusive of 
charge accounts. 

Security payments were the most frequent form 
of fixed commitment, being reported by 9 in every 
10 nonfarm consumers. The amounts involved 
were relatively small. ‘The median ratio of com- 
mitments to income was about 4 percent for all 
consumers with fixed security payments. 

Housing payments were the second most fre- 
quent form of fixed commitment, and they were 
the largest in size relative to income. Nearly 7 
in every 8 nonfarm consumers made housing pay- 
ments in early 1954, and the median ratio of 
these payments to income was approximately 13 
percent. However, payments of 30 percent or 
more of disposable income were reported by nearly 
a fourth of the consumers with incomes of less than 
$2,000, and payments of more than 20 percent 
were reported by about a fifth of those in the 
$2,000-$3,999 income range. Fixed housing pay- 
ments were largest relative to income among 
consumers 25-34 years of age and declined steadily 

! Data derived from findings of the 1954 Survey of Consumer Finances 
conducted by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
These findings are based on information obtained from interviews with 
3,000 consumer spending units in 66 sampling areas throughout the country, 
including the 12 largest metropolitan areas. Some findings of the 1954 survey 
were summarized in the June 1954 Monthly Labor Review (p. 660). 

? The word “consumer” is used here as a synonym for “‘consumer spending 
unit” which is defined by the Board of Governors as all persons in the same 


dwelling and related by blood, marriage, or adoption, who pool their incomes 
for their major expenses. 
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thereafter, mainly because debt-free home owner- 
ship increased with age. 

Installment debt payments, the least frequent 
of the three major types of fixed claims upon 
income, were reported by about 4 in every 10 
nonfarm consumers. This type of payment tended 
to be considerably larger than security payments 
but smaller than housing payments. Consumers 
with incomes of less than $2,000 were scheduled 
to pay off their installment debt commitments in 
considerably less time than other consumers. Of 
the low-income groups with commitments early 
in 1954, approximately 6 in every 10 expected to 
complete payments within 9 months. Of the con- 
sumers with incomes of $10,000 or more, 1 in 
every 10 expected to complete payments within 
9 months. 

Nearly all consumers had some fixed commit- 
ments upon their income in early 1954, the median 
total being about $60 per month. The median 
ratio of payments to income was 22 percent of 
1953 disposable income. The rate of required 
payments was less than 50 percent of income for 
nearly all consumers, less than 30 percent for 2 of 
every 3 consumers, and less than 10 percent for 
more than | out of 5 consumers. Young married 
couples with children had the heaviest commit- 
ments, about 2 in 5 of that group reporting com- 
mitments amounting to at least 30 percent of 
their disposable income. 


Durable Goods and Home Purchases 


In early 1954, nearly two-thirds of all the con- 
sumers owned one or more automobiles and about 
half owned television sets, the survey revealed. 
More than half of the consumers owned their 
homes, and about half of these families owned 
their homes free of mortgage debt. 

About three-fifths of all automobile buyers and 
somewhat more than half of the purchasers of 
major household durable goods utilized credit in 
1953. More than four-fifths of the home buyers 
financed their purchases with credit. 


Automobiles. New car purchases increased sub- 
stantially in 1953 over 1951 and 1952, after having 


declined from the 1950 peak. Marked increases 
in new car purchases were reported in 1953 by 
skilled and semiskilled workers, unskilled and 
service workers, and farm operators. These 
three occupational groups accounted for nearly 
half of all new car purchases in 1953 as compared 
with only about a third in 1952. For other 
occupational groups, frequency of purchase 
changed little. 

Income as well as location appeared significant 
in car ownership. Ownership rose steadily from 
about 25 percent for consumers with incomes of 
less than $1,000 to nearly 95 percent for those 
with incomes of $7,500 or more. Ownership in- 
creased, the Board also noted, in the South and 
the Northeast. 


Home Purchases. The proportion of consumers 
owning their homes increased from 51 percent in 
early 1950 to about 56 percent of all nonfarm 
families in early 1954. During this period, vet- 
erans’ purchases of homes increased, with World 
War II veterans’ families owning their homes in 
1953 as frequently as other families. 

The value placed on homes by owner-occupants 
averaged $10,700 in early 1954—the same as a 
year earlier but substantially above the early 
1950 average of about $8,600. Slightly more than 
half the home owners reported mortgages on 
their homes, averaging $4,800, in 1954, compared 
with about 45 percent and $3,900, respectively, 
in 1950. 

Nearly four-fifths of the owner-occupied non- 
farm homes purchased within the past 5 years are 
mortgaged in amounts relatively much larger than 
are homes owned for longer periods. Liberal 
mortgage terms in recent years to veterans of 
World War II and the large proportion of recent 
purchasers who were veterans account in part for 
the relatively large proportion of mortgages, 
amounting to 70 percent or more of the value 
of houses acquired within the past 5 years. 
Home owners who acquired their houses 10 or 
more years ago generally have reduced or paid 
off their mortgages and their ratio of mortgage 
debt to value is relatively low. 
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Measurement of Employment 
in Water Transportation Industry* 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT DATA have not been avail- 
able for the water transportation industry under 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics-State cooperative 
employment statistics program. This has re- 
sulted primarily from the industry’s payroll- 
keeping practices and the coverage and reporting 
provisions of the unemployment insurance laws. 
Thus, in order to fill the gap in BLS nonagricul- 
tural series, some means needed to be found for 
arriving at both benchmark and current estimates 
of employment in water transportation. This 
industry is important from the standpoints of 
size and national defense. Almost a quarter 
million employees are engaged in water transpor- 
tation and auxiliary services such as stevedoring. 

Monthly employi.ent statistics for water trans- 
portation and stevedoring, at present, are not 
published by the BLS either for the Nation or, 
under the BLS-State program, for any State or 
metropolitan area. Rough estimates of employ- 
ment in these industries are included in broad 
published aggregates of nonagricultural employ- 
ment such as totals for transportation, or for 
transportation and public utilities. However, 
the size of the group total in relation to the aggre- 
gate for the water transport industries assures 
that the use of imperfect estimates for the latter 
results in little proportionate error in the pub- 
lished group total. 

The water transportation industry, as encom- 
passed by this article, includes all the industries 
in Social Security Board major group 44, Water 
Transportation—ocean-borne foreign trade (SSB 
441); coastwise and intercoastal trade (SSB 442); 
Great Lakes trade (SSB 443); trade on rivers and 
canals (SSB 444); and local water transportation 
(SSB 445)—and services auxiliary to water 
transportation (SSB 457).' 


Limitations of Data 


Most employees in these industries are covered 
under State unemployment insurance laws. In 
most industries where such coverage exists, tabu- 
lations of reports from employers provide the 
principal sources of data for determining State 
and area benchmarks of employment. But, in 
the deep-sea industries, certain characteristics of 
the unemployment insurance (UI) data preclude 
the immediate use of such data and limit their 
adequacy for benchmark purposes, especially for 
States and areas. A description of the limitations 
follows. 


Location of Employment. Companies primarily 
engaged in ocean-borne foreign, coastwise, or 
intercoastal transportation (SSB 441 and 442) 
may have vessel employees scattered among many 
ports, with their operations supervised from one 
central office. Under the Federal and State 
unemployment insurance laws, vessel employees 
are covered by the State in which the controlling 
office is located. Employment reported in this 
manner thus results in State and area totals based 
upon central office location but not upon employee 
location; therefore, UI totals do not accurately 
reflect employment in the reporting companies 
with respect to location. 


Level of Employment. The extended duration of 
voyages in these industries usually results in the 
maintenance of separate payrolls aboard the vessel. 
Delivery of the payrolls to the central office is 
delayed until completion of the voyage. Both 
payroll and employment data reported under the 
UI program are therefore limited to completed 
voyages and do not reflect employment levels in 
the months in which the persons were actually 
employed. 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment 


Statistics. 
1 These industry classifications are defined in the Industrial Classification 
Code published by the Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 1942. 
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Current Estimates. Monthly reports from a 
sample of companies in the industry, used to pro- 
ject State and area benchmarks, should if possible 
contain data consistent with the benchmark data. 
In addition, the data should reflect actual payroll 
records for the reporting week. State benchmarks 
could thus be projected by link-relatives based on 
actual employment changes within each State. 
Problems in estimating current employment are 
similar to those for arriving at a benchmark, in- 
volving both location of employment and inade- 
quate current employment data. 


Hours and Earnings. The maintenance of current 
payroll records aboard the vessel does, of course, 
raise the same difficulties in obtaining current 
hours and earnings data as those in obtaining 
current employment data. In addition, there are 
problems of defining hours and payroll for vessel 
employees so that averages based on the reported 
information will be comparable to averages for 
other industries. The seaman’s pay is comprised 
of subsistence allowances, bonus payments, pre- 
mium and penalty payments, and other additions 
to his basic rate of pay. These extra allowances 


complicate the reporting of weekly hours of work. 
For shoreside employees, the collection of such 


information is in general quite simple. Current 
payroll records are available and the wage-rate 
structure offers no unusual problems of definition. 


Longshoremen 


The longshore industry (SSB 457) is character- 
ized by casual employment and hiring. A long- 
shoreman is often employed on one job for only a 
few hours or days, and his employment varies with 
amount and kind of cargo and number of operating 
vessels in port; thus, he moves from one job to 
another. Under such circumstances, employment 
benchmarks, current estimates, and weekly earn- 
ings derived from the BLS-State system of estab- 
lishment reporting from stevedoring contractors 
for 1 week would be distorted. This problem is 
particularly acute where the “shape up” system 
still prevails. Under that system, job seekers 
form on the piers at specified times each day and 
employers select the needed workers. The shape- 


up continued on the East Coast until recent New 
York and New Jersey laws changed hiring prac- 
tices. The effect of those changes on the BLS 
employment statistics program is being studied. 

This system led to duplicate reporting on the 
part of employers, that is, some of the men would 
appear on more than one payroll during any given 
reporting period. A study of the job histories of 
275 men who had worked for at least 1 stevedore 
contractor during 1947 revealed that the average 
employee worked for 1.6 to 1.8 employers. These 
men were selected from a group of 30,000 persons 
who had filed for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. If the reporting period were shortened to 1 
week, the average would probably be closer to 1 
employer. 

On the West Coast, measures have been taken 
to centralize hiring in the industry. Longshore- 
men register at a central agency through which 
they are hired. Shipping companies and steve- 
dore contractors in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington have organized the Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation, which acts as a payroll disbursing agent for 
its membership. The association submits monthly 
reports on longshore employment and payrolls 
to each of these States for unemployment insur- 
ance purposes. Under this procedure, one man 
might work for several companies during the 
reporting week but would be reported only once. 
Reports made under this system, however, may be 
inconsistent with establishment reports obtained 
from other States under standard BLS procedures. 


The New York State Project 


Since the UI source materials proved inadequate 
for obtaining national, State, and area current 
estimates as well as benchmarks, a special study 
was undertaken in New York State. The chief 
purpose of the study was to develop techniques 
that could be woven into the BLS-State coopera- 
tive program. 

Over a 9-month period, the New York State 
agency solicited employment and earnings data 
from companies primarily engaged in ocean-borne 
foreign transportation or in coastwise and inter- 
coastal transportation. The employees of these 
companies were covered by the New York State 
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unemployment insurance law. Five major prob- 
lems were investigated: (1) Limitations of UI data 
for State and area benchmarks; (2) wage-payment 
and payroll practices of the industry; (3) a mean- 
ingful geographic distribution of vessel employ- 
ment by relating the employee’s location to the 
city and State where employment contract was 
signed ; (4) a feasible method of acquiring current, 
monthly employment data which reflect employ- 
ment at sea as well as employment on vessels 
which have completed their voyages; and (5) 
feasibility of collecting hours and earnings statistics 
on a monthly basis. 


Procedures. The initial phase of the project 
dealt with criteria to be used in determining a 
meaningful geographic distribution of vessel 
employment. 

In other transportation industries in which many 
employees do not remain at fixed locations, the 
practice has generally been to assign location on 
the basis of pay delivery point. This practice is 
not satisfactory for the ocean-borne industries 
because the pay delivery point for vessel employees 
is not fixed nor determinable from records until 
the end of the voyage. 

At first, the place at which the majority of the 
crew entered upon employment was considered 
as a reporting basis which would come closest to 
the pay delivery point concept. 

In deep-sea transportation, the signing of 
Articles of Agreement constitutes the employment 
contract between master and crew. These Arti- 
cles are signed at the beginning of each new voyage 
at the port at which the voyage begins. This 
port, at which the voyage also usually ends, can 
be referred to as the “home port.” Although the 
place where the men were originally hired would 
be preferable to the home port, changes in the 
crew might take place wherever the ship docked 
in the course of a voyage. Further, for men who 
had long service with the same employer, the 
record of the place where they were originally 
hired might not be readily available. 

Accordingly, the questionnaire mailed to em- 
ployers requested for each vessel the name of the 
State and city where the majority of the crew 
for the present voyage were originally hired. If 
this information was not available, the question- 
naire provided for entering the name of the port 
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1 67 companies in Industry 441 out of estimated 150; 17 companies in Indus- 
try 442 out of estimated 45; all companies maintain supervisory offices in 
New York State. 

2 Ocean-borne foreign trade. 

3 Coastwise and intercoastal trade. 


at which Articles were signed by the majority of 
the crew in the current voyage. The completed 
questionnaires generally reported location of em- 
ployment as the port at which Articles of Agree- 
ment were signed. Location of employment 
reported by companies engaged in ‘“‘tramp service” 
was generally outside New York State. ‘Tramp 
vessels,’”’ with about 10 percent of the employment 
in the Nation’s water transportation industry, 
have no fixed route; they sail only to ports where 
their cargo is to be delivered. Location of em- 
ployment, shown in the accompanying table, 
revealed that many of the companies supervise 
the operation of vessels over a wide geographic 
area. During the period of the study, more than 
40 percent of the reporting companies’ vessel 
employees were assignable to ports in 20 States 
other than New York. 


Current Employment. In addition to allocating 
vessel employment to States on a meaningful 
basis, the problem remained of collecting accurate 
current employment data. Employment in the 
ocean-borne industries, as already noted, consists 
of three types: shoreside employees, employees 
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on vessels in port, and employees on vessels at 
sea. Actual data from payroll records are usually 
available for the first two types. For the third 
type, however, such records are not at hand until 
the vessel completes its voyage ; therefore, estimates 
of current employment were requested. 

To estimate vessel employment, the State 
agency advised employers to use the manning 
scales for the customary method of operating a 
particular type of vessel. Government regulations 
and industry practice specify for each type of 
vessel the number of employees required in each 
occupation to meet the minimum safety require- 
ments. Vessels are usually manned in accordance 
with this scale, although a vessel may occasionally 
leave port with less than its complement, particu- 
larly in periods of labor shortage. 


Hours and Earnings. The questionnaire solicited 
earnings data for both shoreside and vessel 
employees, the latter based on “estimated cost.” 
No data on hours for vessel employees were re- 
quested. Hours and earnings data for shoreside 
employees were solicited in a manner similar to 
that for most other industries in the BLS-State 


program. 


The earnings reports for vessel employees were 
usually estimated for licensed and unlicensed sea- 


men separately. Water transportation companies 
generally maintain, for cost accounting purposes, 
estimates of labor cost per month for each vessel. 
These estimates are based upon its known base 
rates of pay plus an estimated allowance for over- 
time and other payments. Thus, earnings are 
available on an estimated basis. Hours data are 
not available on either an actual or estimated basis. 

The wage structure of the water transportation 
industry contains elements which resemble the 
“constructive allowance” features of the railroad 
industry. Maritime workers, particularly vessel 
employees, receive premium pay for variations in 
the normal work routines as specified in detailed 
collective bargaining agreements. Premium pay 
may be in the form of credit for extra hours of 
work at standard wage rates, in addition to the 
hours actually worked; premium rates for the 
hours actually worked; or a bonus of specified 
amount. The extra pay provisions become effec- 
tive under numerous circumstances as, for example, 


when the employee is on duty longer than the 
standard number of hours, performs special duties 
outside his usual craft, or is exposed to unusual 
hazards. 

The validity of the hours and earnings data for 
the water transportation industry is affected by 
the credit for additional hours and the industry’s 
method of recording them. Some employers’ 
records are so organized that it would be possible 
to report only the hours actually worked. For 
other employers, however, the report would cover 
hours paid for. Therefore, hours data reported 
by these two methods could not be combined to 
get a consistent man-hours figure. Without this 
figure, of course, neither average weekly hours nor 
average hourly earnings could be computed. 


Findings and Recommendations 


Despite the problems, the water transportation 
industry can be brought within the scope of the 
BLS-State employment statistics program. But 
modifications to standard BLS procedures are 
necessary because of the industry’s stiucture and 
the UI reporting practices already described. 
Thus, vessel employees with no apparent fixed 
location must be assigned geographically for State 
and area benchmark purposes. However, stand- 
ard BLS procedures may be used in those industries 
relating to local, river, and canal transportation. 


Establishment of Benchmark. For SSB industries 
441 and 442, the UI data are imadequate for 
benchmarks at the national, State, and area levels. 
BLS, the State agency, and industry representa- 
tives agree that the location of vessel employment 
is best defined by the port at which Articles of 
Agreement are signed by the majority of each 
vessel’s employees. Further, the State agency 
has demonstrated that adequate estimates of cur- 
rent vessel employment by such location are 
available from employers. No difficulties are in- 
volved in collecting employment data for shore- 
side installations. 

A survey of the companies in these industries 
would yield employment benchmarks at all 
levels—national, State, and area. New York 
State’s success in soliciting the industry for de- 
tailed data on a monthly basis demonstrates its 
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feasibility. The nature of the industry restricts 
the number of States involved to primarily the 
coastal States, with most employment concen- 
trated in 10 to 15 States. 

Obviously, such a survey would have to be done 
simultaneously and the data collected for the 
same month by all States. Only in this way could 
the data be collated to supply adequate bench- 
mark totals. All companies classified in these 
components would be solicited for the following 
data: (1) Number of vessel employees according 
to the port at which the majority of the crew 
signed Articles of Agreement for the current voy- 
age. (2) Number of shoreside employees and 
their iocations. 

These data would then be submitted by the 
State to the BLS Washington office, and the 
multi-State data collated for separate State and 
area benchmarks. The national benchmarks 
would be the sum of the separate State bench- 
marks for each industry. 


Current Estimates of Employment. Once bench- 
marks have been established, a sample of compan- 
ies selected from each component of the industry 
would be solicited for monthly employment re- 


ports showing separate figures for vessel employees 


and all employees. The standard BLS-State 
link relative procedure would be used to project 
the benchmark to yield a monthly employment 
series. 

Employment reported on a monthly basis for 
industries 441 and 442 would appear to require a 
breakdown by location just as in the benchmark 
month; otherwise, the two sets of data would be 
incompatible. The State agency’s findings that 
location of employment did not vary significantly 
during the period of the study (except for the 
tramp service) suggests that State and area 
benchmarks may be projected by monthly em- 
ployment figures based on a State sample of com- 
panies having the majority of their employment 
within the State involved. 


Hours and Earnings. As has been indicated, 
hours and earnings data for the current month 
were obtainable in the New York project only on 
an estimated basis; vessel records are not avail- 


able until voyages are completed. The ature of 
hours and earniags data would suggest that, for 
the present, only employment data should be 
collected for this industry. However, additional 
investigation should result in resolving many of 
the problems. 


Questionnaires. The questionnaires on employ- 
ment in the benchmark month and in a monthly 
reporting program require a change from standard 
BLS format. For the benchmark month, a one- 
time questionnaire, to be distributed to all com- 
panies in industries SSB 441 and 442, would 
request both vessel and shoreside employment 
by location. In the monthly reporting program, 
a sample of these companies would report separate- 
ly all employees and vessel employment without 
regard to location. 

A benchmark questionnaire would request the 
following information for survey purposes: (a) 
Location of employment (for vessel employees, 
city and State where majority of crew signed 
Articles of Agreement for current voyage; for 
shoreside employees, city and State of the shore- 
side installations); (b) reporting period (prefer- 
ably week ending nearest the 15th of the bench- 
mark month); (c) all employees who worked, or 
received pay for, any part of the reporting period 
(employment reported by respondent to be, in 
each case, all employment covered under the 
State’s unemployment insurance program); (d) 
number of vessels for each location in operation 
during the reporting period; (e) vessel employees 
at each location who worked or received pay for 
any part of the reporting period; and (f) shoreside 
employees at each location who worked or received 
pay for any part of the reporting period. 

The shuttle questionnaire,’ for the monthly re- 
porting program, would request data on (a) all 
employees, (b) number of vessels in operation, and 
(c) vessel employees. No breakdown would ap- 
pear by location. The definition of “employ- 
ment’’ would coincide with that used in the bench- 
mark month and with employment reportable by 
the company to the State UI agency. 


1A “shuttle” questionnaire is one from which data are transcribed from 
the forms submitted by reporting establishments each month and the same 
questionnaires returned for entry of the following month’s data. 
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Other Water Transportation Industries. The bench- 
mark and current estimating problems discussed 
above have been related mainly to the deep-sea 
components of the industry, i. e., industries SSB 
441 and 442. The procedures proposed for the 
other water transportation industries are less 
complex and permit the use of secondary data for 
benchmark purposes. 

Employment in industry 443 (the Great Lakes 
trade) is, of course, limited to those States border- 
ing on the Great Lakes. Like the deep-sea in- 
dustries, UI employment reports do not accurately 
reflect location of employment by any “home 
port” or pay-delivery point criterion. Unlike 
those industries, however, voyages are of relatively 
short duration and current data are generally 
available. Therefore, a redistribution of UI em- 
ployment data for the industry on a more mean- 
ingful location basis than that in the UI records 
would provide adequate benchmarks for use in 
projecting current estimates. Such a redistribu- 
tion is possible from the Lake Carriers Association 
data on residence of seamen employed on the 
Great Lakes. 

Current estimates would be obtained in a man- 
ner similar to that proposed for SSB industries 
441 and 442, using the same shuttle questionnaire. 
However,since most of the firms in SSB 443 are cov- 
ered by the Ohio unemployment insurance system, 
some of the States may not have enough covered 
firms to provide the basis for an adequate current 
reporting sample. In such States, current esti- 
mates would be prepared by projecting the bench 
mark by monthly factors to be supplied by BLS 
(Washington). These factors would be based on 
the seasonal pattern for the preceding years as 
shown in the national totals for this industry. 

Companies engaged in transportation on local 
and inland waterways (industries 444 and 445) 
are generally characterized by localized employ- 
ment and short voyages. Employment reported 
to a State UI agency usually reflects the com- 
pany’s current employment in that particular 
State and area. The UI data are therefore ade- 
quate for benchmark purposes in these industries. 
The same shuttle questionnaire proposed above 
may be used for these industries. 


Employment in Social Welfare 
and Related Organizations* 


Little reliable information is available on employ- 
ment in education, health services, social welfare, 
religious, and related private organizations.' 
Approximately 1.75 million workers are employed 
in these fields, or about one-third of the service 
industry division total. Yet they constitute a 
statistical gap which must be bridged if reliable 
estimates of nonagricultural employment are to 
be attained. These workers have been generally 
exempt from the social insurance programs. 
Hence, the general method of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimation of current employment can- 
not be applied.2 The BLS-State cooperative pro- 
gram for monthly employment statistics is based 
chiefly on the use of social insurance data to pro- 
vide employment benchmarks and on direct 
reports each month from a sample of reporting 
establishments to provide estimates of current 
employment. These estimates, by industry, are 
prepared for the Nation, for each State, and for 
selected metropolitan areas. 

The records of the Unemployment Insurance 
(UI) programs and of the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance (BOASI) do not provide the 
required benchmarks or periodic universe counts 
of employment for these workers. In addition, 
the employment and payroll practices among them 
do not conform to usual practices. Much of their 
work is performed by volunteer workers, members 
of religious orders, and part-time workers. There- 
fore, a separate method needed to be devised for 
obtaining data on employment in these fields. 

*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics. 

1 This group of private activities is classified under major industry divi- 
sion 8 of the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) or Social Security 
Board (SSB) industrial classification; i. e., SSB 806—Hospitals; SSB 821— 
Elementary, secondary and preparatory schools; SSB 822—Junior colleges, 
colleges, universities, and professional schools; SSB 823—Nonprofit educa- 
tional and scientific research agencies; SSB 824—-Libraries, museums, and 
botanical and zoological gardens; SSB 832—Religious organizations; and SSB 
833—Charitable organizations. See Industria] Classification Code, Federal 


Security Agency, Social Security Board, 1942, and Standard Industria} 
Classification Manual, volume II, Nonmanufacturing Industries, Bureau 


of the Budget, May 1949. 
2 See Measurement of Industrial Employment, Monthly Labor Review 


September 1953 (p. 968). 
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At present, estimates of employment are based 
on secondary source materials. These estimates 
are usually averages and are carried as constants 
for each month of the year. Furthermore, the 
Bureau does not publish them separately but 
includes them in the total employment for the 
service industry division. 

Estimates of employment for the medical and 
other health services (SSB 80) are based on infor- 
mation from the American Hospital Association, 
the Department of Commerce, the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System of the Social Security 
Administration, and the States’ unemployment 
insurance systems. 

National and State estimates for private educa- 
tional institutions (SSB 821 and 822) are based 
on information for individual institutions in the 
Directory of the U. S. Office of Education, data 
prepared by Dr. Raymond Walters of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Porter Sargent’s Handbook 
of Private Schools for Boys and Girls, and surveys 
of the National Catholic Welfare conference. 

For nonprofit educational and scientific research 
agencies (SSB 823) and libraries, museums, and 
botanical and zoological gardens (SSB 824), 
national and State data are obtained from unem- 
ployment insurance and social security records, 
although their coverage is probably fragmentary. 

Employment in religious, charitable, and non- 
profit membership organizations (SSB 83 and 86), 
for the Nation and the States, is based on data 
from the census of population, Department of 
Commerce, and unemployment insurance ma- 
terials. 

Because these secondary source materials pro- 
vided an inadequate basis for obtaining national, 
State, and area current estimates as well as bench- 
marks, a special study was made in order to 
develop techniques that could be woven into the 
regular BLS-State cooperative program. Four 
States—Alabama, Arizona, Missouri, and New 
York—were selected in which to carry out this 
pilot project. 

The general objective of the project was to test 
an experimental method of gathering data on 

3A “shuttle’’ questionnaire is one from which data are transcribed from 


the forms submitted by reporting establishments each month and the same 
questionnaire is returned for entry of the following month’s data. 


employment. The test was conducted under 
actual operating conditions in the four States. 
Based on their experience during the project, the 
participating State agencies were to improve 
techniques presented in a special BLS Manual of 
Procedures for the project and to develop new 
ones within the framework provided by that 
manual. Other objectives of the project were to 
test (1) the possibility of establishing reliable 
benchmarks of employment, where sampling error 
could be measured, by use of a procedure based 
on mail returns and on a follow-up of a systematic 
sample of nonrespondents; (2) the efficiency of 
establishing a benchmark and simultaneously 
soliciting a group of monthly reporters; (3) 
questionnaire designs and employment definitions 
for the reporting, for these industries, of data 
comparable to employment statistics for other 
industries; and (4) the structures of the SSB and 
SIC industrial classification codes for these 
industries. 


Procedures in Collection of Data 


The Manual of Procedures contained specific 
recommendations on anticipated problems. With 
respect to other problems, lack of precedent left 
their solution to the project States. The proce- 
dure involved compilation of lists of all establish- 
ments in the industry. Questionnaires were 
mailed to all those establishments, requesting 
employment data for the benchmark period and 
for the preceding 12 months. This provided 
employment totals based on a count of all units 
in the universe. These totals were to be used in 
testing the reliability of the partly estimated 
results obtained from a sample survey for bench- 
mark purposes. 

In this sample survey, all listed establishments 
were again solicited by mail. However, in the 
follow-up phase, only all large nonrespondents and 
a systematically selected sample of small firm 
nonrespondents were canvassed by telephone’ or 
personal visit. In addition, a shuttle * question- 
naire was used, so that those establishments willing 
to report their employment in the future would 
automatically become part of the regular monthly 
reporting sample. This sample-based survey pro- 
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vided an opportunity to test the proposed sample 
design, the shuttle questionnaire format, and other 
phases of the operations that might be included 
in a future nationwide program. The final step 
required integration of the reporting sample into 
the regular operations of the State. 

The reporting problems concerned industrial 
classification, definition of employment, and the 
meaning and significance of earnings figures. 
These problems had been anticipated to some 
extent since the establishments being surveyed 
differ from establishments in other industries 
with respect to financing, function, and employ- 
ment conditions. These differences were taken 
into account in designing the project question- 
naires and in requesting such information as 
number of unpaid volunteer workers and members 
of religious orders. 

In the course of the project, situations were 
encountered in which neither SSB nor SIC classi- 
fication codes were satisfactory in that they did 
not always reflect accepted relationships among 
social welfare organizations. New York State, 
where social welfare organizations abound, recom- 
mended important modifications of the code 
structure. Under these recommendations, a new 


industry group would be created to encompass all 
organizations engaged primarily in social welfare 
work. 

The collection of payroll information presented 
many problems in these industries, where pay- 
ment in kind and in maintenance are common. 


Furthermore, the payroll records of private 
schools, hospitals, and welfare agencies are gen- 
erally kept separately for professional and non- 
professional workers on a department basis with 
different types of payrolls for different kinds of 
workers. The consensus was that no meaningful 
payroll data could be collected on a regular basis. 


Measurement of Error 


The accuracy of the sample-based benchmarks 
can be measured in terms of their sampling error 
and the observed difference between the bench- 
mark and a complete count. The observed 
difference, it should be noted, is a gross measure 


including errors resulting from nonresponse and 
processing, which are theoretically excluded from 
sampling error. 

Since a sampling ratio of one-fifth was recom- 
mended with the expectation that it would yield 
a sampling error no greater than 5 percent (2 
chances out of 3), this goal was largely achieved. 
The sampling errors exceeded the desired level 
only slightly in the State totals for Alabama and 
Arizona and in the total for the Birmingham 
area. For the Mobile area and the State of 
Missouri and its areas, the sampling error was 
less than 5 percent. The computed sampling 
error in Alabama and Arizona would have been 
reduced if the sampling ratio had been increased 
to take into account the predominantly rural 
character of these States where there are fewer 
hospitals and educational institutions. For this 
reason, they require a higher sampling rate to 
offset the smaller universe. This was recognized 
during the course of the project for Birmingham 
and Mobile and the rates were increased for these 
areas, thus resulting in some improvement. 


Findings and Recommendations 


The project conducted in Alabama, Arizona, 
Missouri, and New York was successful in estab- 
lishing accurate employment benchmarks and in 
developing methods for obtaining regular reports. 
The experience also demonstrated that an efficient 
probability sampling design for benchmark pur- 
poses could be prepared for these industries. 

The employment characteristics and the wage- 
payment practices in these industries are such as 
to make collection of payroll data extremely 
difficult and of questionable value. For this 
reason, only employment figures should be col- 
lected. Similarly, technical reasons indicate that 
employment reports should not be obtained from 
religious organizations but that secondary sources 
be relied on for this area of employment. Also, a 
revised SIC code for these industries was recom- 
mended. 

With respect to the types of questionnaires 
required, experience indicated that a onetime 
questionnaire would be preferred for the bench- 
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mark phase of the survey and a shuttle question- 
naire in the current reporting phase. Separate 
questionnaires should be prepared for (1) hospi- 
tals, and charitable and nonprofit membership 
organizations (SSB 806, 833, and 86), and (2) 
educational and related institutions (SSB 821 and 
822). But a general questionnaire should be pre- 
pared for the other groups. 

By these sampling procedures, benchmarks 
would be established, based on the sum of (1) 
employment reported by all respondents, (2) 
employment reported by all large establishments 
as a result of personal visits and telephone fol- 
lowup, and (3) an estimate of employment for 
small establishments not responding by mail, 
based on a systematic sample of such nonrespond- 


ents. Current monthly estimates of employment 
would be made using the standard BLS link- 
relative method for projecting the benchmark. 
As a result of the experience gained in this 
project, revisions at the national and State 
operating levels have been introduced. Two 
questionnaires—BLS 790S, for education, and 
BLS 790H, institutions and organizations—have 
been based upon the survey results, and sugges- 
tions for classification changes have been made to 
the appropriate interagency committees. In 
addition, a benchmark questionnaire is currently 
under review. The project provided a body of 
materials and experience upon which this program 
will continue to draw for improvement in this 
difficult sector of employment estimation. 





Hazardous Occupations Order for 
Work on Paper Products Machines 


EmpLoyMent of workers under 18 years of age 
has been prohibited in occupations involved in the 
operation (or assistance in operation) of specified 
types of power-driven paper-products machines, 
by Hazardous Occupations Order No. 12. It was 
issued by the Secretary of Labor on August 6, 
1954, under authority of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and became effective on September 11, 1954." 


The order cuts across industry lines, applying 
wherever such machines are used in remanufac- 
ture or conversion of paper or pulp into a finished 
product. The objective is to protect about 5,000 
or 6,000 young people against potentially severe 
injuries. Apprentices, together with some student 
learners in cooperative printing or bookbinding 
vocational training programs, are exempted under 
certain situations from the provisions of the order. 
However, the order does not justify noncom- 
pliance with other Federal, State, or municipal 
regulations that establish higher standards. 

“1 For text of order, see Federal Register, August 12, 1954 (p. 6086) 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Wages and Hours’ 


Compensable Time—Cleanup Activities. A United 
States court of appeals affirmed * a district court 
judgment enjoining an employer from violating 
the overtime and record-keeping provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for time spent by em- 
ployees in taking showers and in changing clothes. 
The employer was engaged in the manufacture of 
automotive type wet storage batteries requiring 
the use of sulphuric acid and lead compounds dan- 
gerous to health. He provided work clothes and 
shower facilities for the employees. 

It was argued that the time spent by the em- 
ployees in changing in and out of work clothes and 
in cleaning up after work was not so closely related 
to their regular duties as to constitute an integral 
part thereof so as to be classed as “principal” 
rather than “preliminary” or “postliminary” 
duties under section 4 (a) (2) of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947. That section excepts em- 
ployers from the provisions of the FLSA with 
regard to activities of employees which are pre- 
liminary or postliminary to their “principal activ- 
ity or activities.” 

The use of the phrase “principal activity or 
activities” in that section, the court pointed out, 
suggests that such activities would vary according 
to working conditions in different industries. Sec- 
tion 3 (o) of the FLSA, added by the 1949 amend- 
ments of that act, was also cited by the court to 
the effect that Congress recognized cleanup time 
in certain industries as part of compensable “‘prin- 
cipal activities.’’ That section excludes cleanup 
time from the definition of “hours worked” under 
FLSA if excluded by custom or practice or by the 
express terms of a collective bargaining agreement. 

The court upheld the trial court in finding that 
the cleanup activities were made necessary by the 
nature of the work, served to reduce the legal 
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liability of the employer, and were understood by 
the employees to meet the wishes of the employer. 
The appeals court therefore found that these activ- 
ities constituted an integral part of the principal 
duties of the employees. 


Coverage—Construction of City Reservoir. A United 
States court of appeals upheld‘ a trial court decree 
refusing to enjoin an employer from violating the 
record-keeping and overtime provisions of FLSA. 
The employer had constructed a reservoir and 
chlorinator house augmenting a city water system 
which furnished the water needs of several rail- 
roads and a number of industrial and commercial 
concerns engaged in interstate commerce or the 
production of goods for interstate commerce. 
The project was located approximately 5!$ miles 
from the city in a pasture; no portion of it had 
ever been connected or used as a part of the city’s 
water system. The connecting lines between the 
reservoir and the city were built by the city. 

The trial court, relying on the facts that the 
employer’s contract did not call for a connecting 
pipe line between the new construction and the 
existing system and that the connection did not 
take place until after the new construction was 
completed, decided that the reservoir and chlor- 
inator house comprised entirely new construction 
not yet dedicated to the channels of commerce. 
In that court’s opinion, the employees of the con- 
tractor were too far removed from the channels of 
commerce to be engaged in interstate commerce 
or in an occupation directly essential to the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. For this reason and 
the fact that the construction had been completed 
and further work of a similar nature by the em- 
ployer was not likely, the injunction was denied. 

The appeals court expressed agreement with the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s position that the 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant deci- 
sions believed to be of special interst. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law 
or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which con- 
trary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the 
existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 Steiner v. Mitchell (C. A. 6, Aug. 10, 1954). 

4 Mitchell v. Chambers Construction Co. (C.A. 10, July 8, 1954). 
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project to augment the city’s water supply was 
no more than an addition to or an enlargement of 
an existing water system to meet its expanding 
needs, and that coverage under FLSA was not 
defeated by the fact that the project was physically 
removed from the existing system and not im- 
mediately connected to the distribution system. 
However, since the project had already been com- 
pleted at the time suit was instituted and there was 
no evidence that the company would undertake 
any similar type work in the future, the court 
upheld the trial court’s decision that no injunction 
was needed to restrain future violations. 


Labor Relations 


Limitation on Filing Charges—Discrimination. A 
United States court of appeals upheld in part® a 
National Labor Relations Board order finding an 
employer guilty of the unfair labor practice 
of discriminatory refusal to hire discharged strikers 
as new employees. Section 10 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act requires unfair labor 
practice charges to be filed and served no later than 
6 months after the alleged unfair labor practice 
occurs. The employer had discharged 200 of his 
employees who had been involved in a strike at 
his plant. The employees made unsuccessful 
application at various times either for their old 
jobs or for reemployment. More than a year after 
the strike, charges of discrimination were filed 
against the employer. 

The legality of denying a request for reinstate- 
ment depends upon the original discharge, the court 
pointed out, because only if the original discharge 
was discriminatory is the employee entitled to be 
reinstated as if he had never ceased working for 
the employer. If the employer had committed 
any unfair labor practice in discharging the 
employees named in the order sought to be en- 
forced by the Board, that unfair labor practice 
would be barred by the passage of time. How- 
ever, under the doctrine established in the Phelps 
Dedge case,* if an employee asks for employment 
and is discriminatorily refused employment on 
account of prior union activity, the employer has 
committed a separate unfair labor practice. The 


5’ NLRB vy, Textile Machine Works, Inc. (C.A. 3, July 14, 1954). 
* Phelps Dodge Corp. v. NLRB (313 U. 8. 177, 1941). 

' NLRB v. National Gas Co. (C.A. 8, Aug. 10, 1954). 

§ NLRB v. Red Rock Co. (187 F. 2d 76; C.A. 5, 1951). 


question of whether the discharged employees 
were seeking reinstatement or employment would 
be determinative, the court found, of the time- 
liness of the charges filed with the NLRB. 

To test the nature of the job applications, the 
court determined whether or not each applicant 
made it clear that if he or she failed to obtain rein- 
statement to the old job he was applying for em- 
ploymentasanewemployee. Those employees who 
asked for “a job,” “any job,” or for “employment” 
were found by the court to be applying for new em- 
ployment, and those employees who insisted on 
rights inherent in their old jobs or who asked for their 
old jobs were found to be applying for reinstate- 
ment. As the latter’s complaints were not filed in 
time, they were not properly within the coverage 
of the Board’s order. The evidence of the appli- 
cations of employees not in those two groups was 
such as to make the trier of the facts the best 
judge as to the meaning of the evidence. There- 
fore, the court upheld the Board’s determination 
that they had applied for new jobs. 

The court found ample evidence in the record to 
show that the employer hired others to fill vacant 
jobs for which the former employees, held to be 
applying for new jobs, had applied and were 
qualified. It, therefore, upheld the charge of 
discriminatory refusal to hire. 


Enforcement of Pending NLRB Order. An NLRB 
petition for enforcement of an order against an 
employer was denied ’ by a United States court of 
appeals, when the Board had overruled its own 
assumption of jurisdiction after the original de- 
cision against the company was issued. While the 
petition was waiting to be argued, the Board.in a 
separate case involving the same facts of interstate 
commerce activity had declined to take jurisdic- 
tion and expressly overruled its decision asserting 
jurisdiction in the present case. The employer 
made a motion to dismiss the petition for enforce- 
ment on the grounds that it was unreasonable, 
capricious, and denied him due process of law. 
In granting the motion and denying the petition, 
the court pointed out that the Board was asking it 
to proceed with a case in which the Board had 
precluded itself from proceeding both by express 
decision and by adoption of new jurisdiction rules. 
The court distinguished the Red Rock case * hold- 
ing that a self-denying rule or order made since the 
Board’s order was issued would not apply as a 
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defense to enforcement of the order. In that case, 
it did not appear that the new jurisdiction rules 
adopted by the Board were intended to apply to 
pending cases, as here, and the decision before the 
court in that case had not been expressly over- 
ruled by the Board. 


Questioning Employees as to Union Activities. In- 
terrogation of employees by an employer as to their 
union membership and activities is not of itself a 
violation of section 8 (a) (1) of the LMRA for- 
bidding employers to interfere with or coerce 
employees in the exercise of their rights under the 
act, the Board ruled.* In order to reply to a 
union’s claim of majority status, the employer’s 
general manager had interviewed the employees 
individually asking them if they had signed union 
cards. He informed them of the purpose of the 


questioning and stated to each that it was immate- 
rial to him whether they were union members. 
The Board found no credible evidence that the 
employer made any threats or promises violative 
of the act or exhibited any anti-union feeling so 
as to give the employees a reasonable basis for 
believing he would resort to reprisals because of 


their union membership or activity. The fact 
that the questioning was systematic, the Board 
pointed out, did not in itself impart a coercive 
character to the interrogation. The legality of 
the questioning, for the lawful purpose of enabling 
the employer to ascertain the correctness of the 
union’s claim, could only be determined, the Board 
held, by considering “the surrounding circum- 
stances together with the nature of the interroga- 
tion itself.” The alternatives of finding all inter- 
rogation per se unlawful, or to find interrogation 
under all circumstance permissible, were rejected 
by the Board in favor of weighing the evidence in 
each case to determine whether or not there was 
coercion. 

A dissenting opinion pointed out (1) the Board’s 
long established rule that all questioning about 
union activities was an unlawful interference with 
the rights of the employees to engage in concerted 
activities was based on the fact that such question- 
ing forced an employee to take a stand alone with- 
out the anonymity of group action, and (2) 
administrative experience had shown the reason- 
ableness of the employees’ fear of retaliation. 


The dissent could see no reason for overturning 
this rule even for the purpose of furnishing an 
employer information with which to answer a 
union’s claim of majority status, since the informa- 
tion could be gained in a number of other ways. 


Temporary Lockout by Multi-Employer Group. 


Members of a multi-employer bargaining associa- 


tion, other than the one member against whom a 
strike had been called during negotiations by a 
union representing all the employees of the associa- 
tion, did not commit such retaliatory conduct as 
to violate the LMRA in calling a temporary lock- 
out, the Board held.’"® The union and the associa- 
tion had been parties to collective bargaining 
agreements covering truckdrivers for a number of 
years. During an impasse in negotiations for a 
new contract the employees of one member of the 
association went on strike. The following day 
the other association members laid off their truck- 
drivers, advising the union the layoff resulted 
from the strike. 

Although the union did not specifically announce 
that it intended to strike against other members 
of the association, it was the Board’s belief 
that the strike against one employer carried with 
it an implicit threat of future strike action against 
any or all members. In the absence of any in- 
dependent evidence of anti-union motivation, the 
Board found that the employers’ action closing 
their plants until termination of the strike was a 
lawful defense against the threat of future strikes 
against other members of the group. The Board 
pointed out that its decision did not establish the 
principle that the legality of an employer lockout 
flows from the employees’ statutory right to strike, 
but merely affirmed the doctrine of the Davis Fur- 
niture case;™ in that case it was held that the 
threat of similar treatment, after one member of an 
employer association had been struck, constituted 
enough of a business problem for economic or op- 
erative reasons to the remaining members to jus- 
tify their resort to a temporary lockout. 

A dissenting opinion pointed out that the pres- 
ent case, by inferring a plan to strike successive 
members of the association from a strike called at 


* Blue Flash Express (109 NLRB 85, July 30, 1954). 

% Buffalo Linen Supply Co. (109 NLRB 69, July 26, 1954). 

" Leonard, a al, d/b/a/ Davis Furnsture Company, et al. v. NLRB (205 F. 24 
355). 
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one plant, went further in deducing business neces- 
sity for the lockout than the Davis Furniture case 
in which the employers received notice from the 
union of intent to strike in a “whipsaw”’ manner. 
The majority decision based on such inferences, 
the dissent claimed, would enable employers 
virtually to nullify the right to strike guaranteed 
by the LMRA “‘by the simple expedient of joining 
a multi-employer association.” 


Strike Notice Before Contract Modification Date. A 
union that complied with strike-notice requirements 
of LMRA section 8 (d) before the date 
fixed for modification of its contract was entitled 
to call a strike at any time after the expiration of 
such notice or after the modification date, which- 
ever was later, the Board held.” The collective 
bargaining agreement fixed a date after which 
modification or cancellation could take place. 
Notice of desire for amendment would have to be 
given 60 days before such date. If no amend- 
ment was agreed upon within that time, the 
contract would become terminable-at-will upon 
service of a second 60-day notice. The union 
gave notice for modification which would meet 
the requirements of section 8 (d) with respect to 
modification or termination of an existing agree- 
ment. Negotiations broke down, and 6 months 
after the termination of the modification notice 
the union called a strike without notice of termina- 
tion of the contract. Unfair labor practice 
charges were brought against the employer who 
argued for their dismissal on the grounds that the 
union had failed to provide the strike notice 
required by section 8 (d) before the termination of 
its contract, and that the employees therefore 
were removed from protection of the act under 
section 8 (d) (4). 

In interpreting the provisions of section 8 (d) of 
the act which prohibit a strike during the 60-day 
period of notice or until the expiration date of the 
contract, whichever is later, the Board ruled that 
the term “expiration date’’ connotes not only the 
terminal date of the contract but also an agreed 
date during the contract when parties may effect 
changes in its provisions. Thus, the expiration 
date of a fixed-term contract with no provisions 
for reopening is the actual termination date; for 


8 Lion Oil Co. (1089 NLRB 106, Aug. 5, 1954). 
8 Associated Food Distributors, Inc. (109 NLRB 86, July 29, 1954). 


a fixed-term contract with a wage reopening 
provision, the wage reopening date, for automatic- 
renewal contracts, the earliest date on which 
modification or termination could be effective; 
and for contracts of indefinite duration, the 60- 
day notice to modify or terminate fixes the period 
during which strikes or lockouts are proscribed. 

The Board pointed out it had previously held, 
with court approval, that notice of intention to 
modify a bargaining contract in substantial 
respects is the equivalent of a notice to terminate 
and, as a matter of industrial reality, modification 
clauses are reservations of the right to economic 
action at dates earlier than the final terminal date. 
To hold that Congress intended the statute’s 
strike-notice provisions to apply only before 
termination of the contract and not before earlier 
modification dates, the Board believed, would 
penalize a union which waited to adjust its 
grievances at the end of the agreement in favor 
of one that called “quickie” strikes during its 
term. As the union had complied with the strike- 
notice requirements and had not called the strike 
until after both the modification date and the 
expiration of the notice, the strikers were protected 
by the act and should be reinstated with back 
pay, the Board held. 

A concurring opinion argued that, even though 
the strike-notice provisions of the statute apply 
to dates for modification as well as dates for 
expiration of contracts, Congress did not intend 
the “cooling-off” period to last longer than the 
60 days, even if the notice was given earlier than 
60 days before the modification or expiration dates 
of the contract. 

The dissenting opinion pointed out that the 
language of the statute contemplates only one 
60-day period around the actual termination date 
of the contract during which striking employees 
would lose their protected status. In this case, as 
the contract was still in effect after the modifica- 
tion date, the dissent maintained, the employees 
went on strike without the statutory notice and 
lost their protected status. 


Adequate Notice of Representation Claim. Notice 
of a claim to representation, followed by a formal 
petition showing 30 percent support, need not 
contain a claim of majority status, the Board 
ruled.” The day before the employer had entered 
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into an agreement with a union with which he had 
had a bargaining relationship he had been notified 
by telephone of a rival union’s claim. Within the 
10-day period in which to substantiate its claim, 
as*allowed by the rule established in the General 
Electric X-Ray Corp. case," the rival union filed 
its formal petition showing 30 percent employee 
support. It was argued that the contract would 
act as a bar to a representation election because 
the union’s notice had not contained a claim for 
majority status required by the rule to entitle 
it to the 10-day period for filing its petition. 

In reexamining this rule, the Board held that 
the requirement of a claim of majority repre- 
sentation in the notice did not serve any useful 
purpose. No attempt is made by the Board to 
determine the accuracy of such a claim when it is 
made, and after it is made the actual petition 
need only show a support of 30 percent. Even if 
the union had failed to claim majority status in 
its notice to the employer, the Board held, such 
notice was sufficient to make him aware of its 
claim so as to prevent the contract signed with 
the other union (after the notice and before the 
timely filing of the petition) from operating as a 
bar to the representation election. 

A dissenting opinion argued that a contract 
between an employer and an incumbent union 
should not be held in abeyance because another 
union indicates it will file a petition unless that 
union makes a clear statement that it represents 
a substantial number of employees. 


Liability of Bona Fide Purchaser of Business. 
Reversing its holding in the Alezander Milburn 
case," the Board reconsidered one of its orders 
and held * that a bona fide purchaser of a business 
may not be required to remedy the unfair labor 


practices of his predecessor even though he bought 
the business with knowledge of a Board pro- 
ceeding against the seller and did nothing to change 
the labor policy or supervisory personnel of the 
business. In its original order, the Board found 
that the vendor of the business was guilty of cer- 
tain unfair labor practices, that the business had 
been purchased before the issuance of its order, 
and that the purchaser was responsible for remedy- 
ing the unfair labor practices even though the sale 
was not made to evade liability under the LMRA. 
After filing a petition to enforce this order in the 
circuit court, the Birdsall-Stockdale decision ” 
was handed down; in that case, it was held, the 
mere fact that a purchaser bought a business with 
the knowledge of a Board proceeding against the 
seller was not sufficient to charge the buyer with 
responsibility for remedying the seller’s unfair 
labor practices. The Board asked leave to with- 
draw its petition for enforcement and reconsider 
its order. 

In reconsidering its original order, the Board 
found that it lacked statutory authority to impose 
the responsibility for remedying unfair labor 
practices on persons who did not commit them. 
The Board also pointed out that rule 65 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure limits the classes 
of persons bound by orders of Federal courts to 
those who are parties to the action and would 
operate against making Board orders effective as 
to bona fide purchasers. The Board accordingly 
dismissed the complaint insofar as it alleged the 
purchaser violated the LMRA and revised its 
order to eliminate him from the application of 
its provisions. 

4 67 NLRB 997. 
«8 78 NLRB 747. 


18 Symns Grocer Co. (109 NLRB 58, July 23, 1954). 
1 NLRB v. Birdsali-Stockdale Motor Co. (280 F . 2d 234, 1953). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





August 2, 1954 


Tue Hotel Association of New York City and the Hotel 
Trades Council (AFL) announced an arbitration award 
providing for wage increases for 35,000 workers, retroactive 
to June 1. For about 28,000 non-tip-receiving employees, 
the increase was $2.60 a week; for tip-receiving employees, 
such as waiters, waitresses, and bellmen, $1.15 a week 
was added; and captains, hostesses, and busboys, $1.50 
aweek. Maids were to receive a minimum weekly wage of 
$40. Employers’ contributions to the industry’s insurance 
and medical programs were to be augmented and new 
contributions paid into the pension plan. 


August 3 


Tue PresipENT approved the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1954 (Public Law 565, 83d Cong.), which 
became effective July 1, 1954. The new legislation pro- 
vides for an expansion and improvement of the Federal- 
State program, including placement. (See also p. 1105 of 
this issue.) 


Tue Arizona Superior Court upheld a preliminary injune- 
tion against picketing by a union, ruling that the union’s 
objectives violated State law and, further, that picketing 
by strikers who had been replaced by new employees was 
illegal under the Arizona Fair Labor Practices Act, since 
the replacements then constituted a majority of the em- 
ployees and the law limits picketing to disputes between 
an employer and a majority of his employees. The case 
was Arizona Flame Restaurant, Inc., etal. v. Baldwin .. . 
of the Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bartenders Union, 
Local 631 (AFL). 


August 5 


THe PrResipENT approved the Employment Security 
Administrative Financing Act of 1954 (Public Law 567, 
83d Cong.), which provides that the annual excess of 
Federal unemployment payroll tax collections over admin- 
istrative expenses of unemployment insurance shall be 
used to establish and maintain a 200 million dollar fund 
for advances to the States whose unemployment reserves 
run low. (See also p. 1101 of this issue.) 

An NLRB masoriry, modifying a position (taken in an 
earlier decision) in conformity with a court decision (see 


Chron. item for Feb. 16, 1954, MLR, Apr. 1954), held that 
a union may not lawfully strike in support of demands for 
contract modification or termination until the expiration 
of an existing contract, even though the 60-day waiting 
period following notice to the employer (required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act) has elapsed. However, the Board, in 
this case—Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., and Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO)—defined the term “expiration 
date” to connote “‘not only the terminal date of a... 
contract, but also an agreed [reopening] date in the course 
of its existence when the parties can effect changes in its 
provisions.” (See also p. 1133 of this issue.) 


August 6 


Tue Secrerary or Lasor, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, issued Hazardous Occupations Order No. 12, effective 
September 11, prohibiting minors under 18 from operating 
14 different types of power-driven paper-products machines 
wherever such machines are used. Apprentices and some 
student learners employed under protected conditions are 
excepted. 


August 9 


Tue NLEB held (3 to 1) that a union unlawfully refused to 
bargain by striking to compel modification of a contract 
without giving the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service notice of the dispute within 30 days after serving 
notice on the employer under a reopening provision, as 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act. The case involved 
Retail Clerks International Association, Local 1179 (AFL) 
et al. and California Association of Employers for and in 
behalf of J. C. Penney Co., Richmond, Pittsburg, and 
Martinez, Calif. 


August 10 


Tue Federal court of appeals at Cincinnati upheld a lower 
court injunction and decision that personal cleanup time 
must be paid for where the practice is recognized as an 
essential safeguard against serious occupational hazards, 
both under the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in the case of Steiner et al., d. b. a. 
Cumberland Battery Manufacturing Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
v. Mitchell. (See also p. 1130 of this issue.) 


Tue Federal court of appeals at Chicago reversed the 
lower court’s decision in the case of Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railroad Co. et al. v. Barnes et al., holding 
that a Federal district court has jurisdiction, under the 
Declaratory Judgment Act, to decide whether railroads 
must bargain on union demands for certain fringe benefits 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 4, 1954, MLR, Apr. 1954) since 
there is an actual controversy over the parties’ legal rights 
and duties under the Railway Labor Act which can be 
judicially determined. 

On August 21, a committee representing 14 “nonoperat- 
ing’ unions negotiated agreements with most of the 
country’s railroads providing for a “health and welfare”’ 
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plan, holiday pay concessions (retroactive to May 1, 1954), 
and a third vacation week after 15 years’ service (retro- 
active to January 1, 1954), as recommended by a Presi- 
dential factfinding board (see Chron. item for May 15, 
1954, MLR, July 1954), as well as other improvements and 
a time limit on claims arising from rules violations. The 
health and welfare plan provides for uniform hospital, 
medical, and surgical benefits and for contributions from 
both employer and employee of $3.40 a month; where a 
hospital association exists, the employer is to assume 50 
percent of monthly dues (up to $3.40 per capita). 


Tue Federal court of appeals at St. Louis denied enforce- 
ment of a 1952 NLRB order in the case of NLRB v. 
National Gas Co. et al., Sikeston, Mo., stating that the 
reviewing court’s duty was to apply law in its present 
form and not as it existed at the time the Board issued its 
decision and order. The court held that the Board, ina 
subsequent case (see Chron. item for Nov. 30, 1953, MLR, 
Jan. 1954), had itself “expressly overruled its decision 
asserting jurisdiction in this case’ and that the employer 
did not come within the Board’s recently revised jurisdic- 
tional standards (see Chron. item for July 15, 1954, MLR, 
Sept. 1954), which the Board decided should apply to all 
pending cases. (See also p. 1131 of this issue.) 


August 11 


By orper of the President, the Government obtained a 
temporary court order, in an 80-day injunction procedure 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, which forestalled a strike set 
for the next day by the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers (CIO) against the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co. at atomic facilities in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky. (see Chron. item for July 6, 1954, MLR, 
Sept. 1954). On August 18, 4,500 Carbide and Carbon 
employees represented by the Atomic Trades and Labor 
Council (AFL) voted to accept a 6-cent-an-hour wage 
increase, previously rejected. The increase was intended 
to offset rent increases in Government-owned housing. 

On August 23, CIO and AFL representatives conferred 
with Atomic Energy Commission officials on underlying 
causes of recent disturbances in labor relations at atomic 
installations, especially at Oak Ridge and Paducah, and 
on plans for improvement. 

On August 30, David L. Cole was named head of an 
advisory committee by the Secretary of Labor to study 
labor-management relations in atomic energy installations 
and to recommend improvements in procedures for settling 
disputes. 


August 12 


Tue Railroad Yardmasters of America (Ind.) and 55 
railroads negotiated a new wage contract, which provides 
for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase, retroactive to Decem- 
ber 16, 1953, for about 4,000 yardmasters; a third week of 
annual vacation after 15 years’ service; and incorporation 
into the basic wage rate of 13 cents an hour paid under a 
cost-of-living escalator clause which was terminated. 


Members of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) em- 
ployed at the Studebaker plant in South Bend, Ind., 
voted (8 to 1) to accept a pay cut averaging about 14 
percent, intended to improve the company’s competitive 
position. On August 5, the local had rejected the pro- 
posal, which eliminates the incentive or piece-rate system, 
recommended by union leaders; the company then served 
a 60-day contract-termination notice and indicated that 
it would. close its plant. 


August 13 


Tue tripartite arbitration board, in the dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) and major 
railroads (see Chron. item for Mar. 25, 1954, MLR, May 
1954), awarded a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase to 80,000 
engineers, retroactive to December 16, 1953, and other 
benefits paralleling recent industry settlements (see Chron. 
item for Aug. 12, 1954 above; and Chron. items for June 
13, 1954, MLR, Aug. 1954, and Apr. 22, 1954, MLR, 
June 1954). 


Tue National Mediation Board announced agreement by 
5 major airlines to bargain on an industrywide basis with 
the International Association of Machinists (AFL); a 
sixth airline reportedly agreed informally to bargain 
separately, but at the same time as the other lines. About 
20,000 mechanics and ground crewmen had authorized a 
strike following refusal of the 6 lines to negotiate jointly 
with the union on new contract proposals, as was done in 
1953 (see Chron. item for July 9, 1953, MLR, Sept. 1953). 


August 17 


Tue PrestpENT approved Public Law 598 (83d Cong.), 
providing group life insurance to Federal civilian em- 
ployees and double indemnity for group accidental! death 
and dismemberment insurance, the cost to be met through 
payroll deductions and Government contributions. (See 
also p. 1104 of this issue.) 


Tue American Federation of Hosiery Workers (AFL) and 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America 
announced agreement to liquidate their $3.5 million pension 
plan, instituted in a 1950 arbitration award, owing to severe 
competition and general depression in the industry. 


August 19 


Tue International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) and 
the General Electric Co. (see Chron. item for July 6, 1954, 
MLR, Sept. 1954) negotiated a wage increase of 2.68 per- 
cent, or about 5 cents an hour, subsequently approved by 
the union’s conference board. The contract, which is retro- 
active to August 2, also provides for improved holiday and 
vacation benefits, affecting over 85,000 workers. 


August 22 


Tue International Air Line Pilots Association (AFL) and 
the American Airlines accepted a National Mediation 
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Board proposal for halting the strike of 1,200 pilots which 
had halted operations since July 31. The union struck in 
protest against the scheduling of more than 8 hours’ flight 
time on nonstop transcontinental flights. The proposal 
called for submission of the dispute to an arbitrator, whose 
nonbinding recommendations were to serve as the basis 
for further negotiations. The union members returned to 
duty without penalty, and the company agreed to call off, 
for 60 days, its $1,250,000 damage suit against the union. 


August 24 


Tue Presipent approved Public Law 637 (83d Cong.) 
to strip a “Communist-infiltrated” union (or employer), 
as defined in the act, of their rights and privileges before 
the NLRB conferred by the Taft-Hartley Act, including 
the right of a subversive labor organization to represent 
employees in collective bargaining. The act established 
criteria for the identification of Communist-infiltrated or- 
ganizations by the Subversive Activities Control Board, on 
petition of the Attorney General. (See also p. 1106 of 
this issue.) 


August 26 


Tue NLRB ruled that an employer, to support a plea of 
inability to pay in rejecting union economic demands, need 
not furnish data on its investments or open its account 
books to the union after supplying information on (1) earn- 
ings from business operations and total assets, liabilities, 
and net worth taken from its most recent annual financial 
statement and (2) its current production operations and 
business situation. The case involved McLean-Arkansas 
Lumber Co., Inc., North Little Rock, Ark., and Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, Local S—298 (CIO). 


August 27 


Tue International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) was 
certified by the NLRB as bargaining agent for the dock- 
workers in the Port of New York, after a long contest for 
representation and a repeat election (see Chron. item for 
May 11, 1954, MLR, July 1954). Final disposition of all 
but 175 contested ballots gave the independent union a 
263 majority (9,407 to 9,144) over the AFL International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen (formerly AFL-ILA). 


Goopyrgear Tire & RusppeR Co. and United Rubber 
Workers (CIO) reached agreement on a new contract for 
settling a 7-week strike in 10 plants throughout the country, 
which provided for wage increases averaging 644 cents an 
hour for about 23,000 workers. The union had demanded 
7% cents, plus 44% cents for “interplant inequities.” 

On August 28, a similar agreement was reached with 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for 15,000 workers, and on August 31, 
with}United States Rubber Co. for 32,000 workers. 


Tue NLRB held (3 to 1) that the transfer by a partner of 
his portion of partnership operations to a plant in a nearby 
city was not a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, because 


the city’s offer of monetary inducements in return for a 
promise to hire only local help constituted valid economic 
motivation. The Board, however, held that the other 
partner discriminatively locked out and discharged 
employees at the old plant when he removed his portion 
of partnership operations to another nearby town, charging 
that the move was made to defeat the union’s organizing 
activity. The case was 7. A. Tredway and S. E. Taylor, 
d. b. a. Diaper Jean Manufacturing Co. et al., Greenville, 
Tex., and International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL). 


August 28 


THE sTRIKE of about 4,600 members of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (Ind.) against the Kennecott Copper 
Corp. (the country’s largest copper producer) in 4 Western 
States, which idled about 11,000 workers, was settled with 
the signing of a new agreement (later ratified by the 
workers involved). The contract provided for a package 
increase including wages and fringe benefits estimated at 
7.7 and 9 cents an hour by company and union, respec- 
tively. (See also p. 1139 of this issue.) 


August 31 


Tue Presipent approved Public Law 746 (83d Cong.) 
amending the railroad retirement, tax, and unemployment 
insurance acts. Retirement and survivors’ benefits were 
increased by raising taxable monthly wages from $300 to 
$350 (applying also to unemployment) and other provi- 
sions were liberalized. (For recent abolition of dual- 
benefit restriction, see Chron. item for June 16, 1954, 
MLR, Aug. 1954.) Unemployment and sickness insurance 
daily benefit rates were increased, and a minimum daily 
rate established. (See also p. 1104 of this issue.) 


Tue Presipent approved Public Law 747 (83d Cong.) 
making permanent the cost-of-living increase adopted in 
1952 for annuitants and survivors on the rolls of the 
civil service retirement system at that time. (See also 
p. 1105 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB (3 to 2) upheld an employer in discharging 
two employees for violating a plant rule by leaving the 
production line without notice, to present a grievance to 
the plant superintendent. In upholding the rule as 
reasonable, the majority stated: The Board and courts 
“have long recognized the right of an employer to make 
and enforce reasonable rules governing the conduct of 
employees on company time, even though these rules may 
limit the statutory right of employees to engage in union 
or concerted activities.” Said the minority, the right of 
employees ‘‘to stop work concertedly to present a griev- 
ance”’ is protected under the Taft-Hartley Act, and “is not 
lost simply” by violation of a plant rule. The decision, 
it added, “‘reflects a serious inroad into the statutory right 
of employees to engage in concerted activity.” Involved 
were Terry Poultry Co., Jasper, Ga., and Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, Local 442 (AFL). 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations: 





ProsieMs stemming from increasing competition 
in the automobile and other industries highlighted 
industrial relations developments during August. 
In automobiles, major revision of the Studebaker 
contract was effected, and contract modifications 
were under consideration in some other situations. 
Strike activity continued at a relatively high level, 
as evidenced by the still unsettled 10-week stop- 
page in the Pacific Northwest lumber industry 
and several stoppages in the rubber and non- 
ferrous metal mining industries. A number of 
lengthy contract negotiations were completed, 
including those covering large groups of workers 
in the electrical manufacturing’ industry and on 
the Nation’s railroads. After nearly a year of 
controversy and turmoil, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Ind.) was recognized 
by the National Labor Relations Board as bar- 
gaining agent for dockworkers in the Port of 
New York. 


Union-Employer Relations 


Employees of Studebaker Corp., at South Bend, 
Ind., represented by United Auto Workers, CIO 
agreed to major contract revisions, at the com- 
pany’s request, which included abolition of the 
piecework or incentive system throughout the 
company. The same revisions, recommended 
by the union’s negotiating committee, had been 
rejected by a close vote of the local union mem- 
bership earlier in the month. On August 8, 
following the initial rejection, the company 
served a 60-day termination notice on the 
union, indicating that it could not continue 
operations under the present contract, and 
appealed at the same time for “prompt recon- 
sideration by the union of problems facing the 
company.” At a second meeting of Studebaker 
workers, the men agreed, by a vote of 5,371 to 
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625, to abolish the incentive system. The vote 
was hailed as “a distinct triumph for responsible 
labor leadership,” and insured the stockholders’ 
subsequent approval of a Studebaker-Packard 
merger. 

Elsewhere in the industry, American Motors 
Corp., formed May 1 by the Nash-Kelvinator 
and Hudson merger, requested changes in its 
work agreement with United Auto Workers’ 
(CIO) Local 72 at Kenosha, Wis., including 
seniority, work standards, lost time, grievance 
procedure, and shop representation. Although 
the company declared that it did not seek direct 
wage cuts, its statement indicated that hourly 
wage rates were somewhat higher than those of 
General Motors, Ford, or Chrysler and emphasized 
the necessity to meet competitive conditions. 
Chrysler’s president met with the United Auto 
Workers’ Chrysler Council late in August to 
discuss the corporation’s plans for 1955 and to 
seek cooperation in maintaining its competitive 
position. 

In a similar development, Magic Chef, Inc., 
which manufactures kitchen ranges and heating 
and air-conditioning equipment, and the AFL 
Stove Mounters joined to cut production costs in 
an effort to assist the company to operate profit- 
ably. The union agreed to reopen its contract 
which did not expire until March 1, 1955. A 
joint union-management statement indicated that 
a new incentive system had been negotiated 
which “will result in higher productivity and 
lower unit costs.” It also pointed out that “aver- 
age earnings in the plant will remain substantially 
the same as at present.” 

Unfavorable economic conditions were also 
given as the reason for liquidation of the hosiery 
industry’s pension plan, instituted in a 1950 
arbitration award. Payments into the fund by 30 
member firms ceased August 7. However, officials 
of the Hosiery Workers (AFL) and the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America 
announced on August 17 that pension payments 
to workers would continue “until the money 
runs out.” 

Approximately 1,300 Panther Valley anthracite 
miners were expected to find jobs as the local 
United Mine Workers’ (Ind.) committee approved 
steps by a new group of operators to reopen some 

i Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
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of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s mines.’ 
The mines had been closed “permanently” by the 
company on June 30 on the basis that they could 
no longer be operated profitably without modifica- 
tions in the union contract. Oil refinery employees 
of the Tide Water Associated Oil Co.’s Bayonne, 
N. J., plant were told that the refinery was to be 
closed as “obsolete.” Dismissal pay offered by 
the company was termed inadequate by a repre- 
sentative of the independent Bayonne Employees’ 
Association, Inc., which was said to represent 
approximately 800 of the 1,000 workers currently 
employed at the plant. 


Collective Bargaining Developments 


Rubber. The United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
reached agreement with 3 of the “Big-4” rubber 
companies in late August, granting a wage increase 
averaging 6% cents an hour. The United States 
Rubber Co. settlement on August 31 was similar 
to agreements reached a few days earlier by the 
union with the B. F. Goodrich Co. and the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 

Strikes were averted at U. S. Rubber and B. F. 
Goodrich when the parties agreed to conduct 
negotiations on a day-to-day basis. The settle- 
ment with Goodyear Co. ended a 52-day work 
stoppage of approximately 23,000 workers. About 
22,000 workers have been idle at Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. plants since August 13. 


Nonferrous Mining. The American Smelting and 
Refining Co. and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.) reached agreement in late August 
on a package settlement valued at approximately 


7.5 cents an hour. A stoppage involving workers 
of the Kennecott Copper Corp. in four States 
ended on September 1 when local unions of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers voted to accept 
the company’s offer, refused earlier by several 
Utah locals. Union officials described the agree- 
ment as a package increase amounting to almost 
9 cents an hour, including a 5-cent general wage 
increase, and the remainder in fringe benefits. 
The work stoppage of 16,000 workers of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., its subsidiary, the 
American Brass Co., and several smaller com- 
panies, continued into September. 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1954 (p. 908). 
8 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1954 (p. 670). 


Lumber. Several thousand AFL Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers in the Pacific Northwest returned 
to work in late August after accepting an armistice 
proposed by the Governors of Oregon and Wash- 
ington.? The union’s Northwestern Council stated 
that no agreement could be reached until the 200 
pine operators also agreed to participate. The 
Governor of Oregon reported that a meeting with 
the employers and the Woodworkers (CIO) was 
progressing satisfactorily toward agreement on a 
factfinding proposal permitting the union to send 
its men back to work. A similar proposal had 
been rejected earlier by the union’s policy com- 
mittee. 


Railroads. After more than 3 months of negotia- 
tions, the Nation’s railroads and 14 unions, repre- 
senting approximately 900,000 nonoperating em- 
ployees, reached an agreement on August 21. It 
was based on the recommendations submitted 
May 15, 1954, by a Presidential emergency board 
created in January to inquire into a dispute which 
began in May 1953 over changes in rules and work- 
ing conditions.’ The agreement provided for a 
health and welfare plan, 7 paid holidays (effective 
May 1, 1954), and a third week of paid vacation 
for employees with 15 years’ service. The health 
and welfare plan will provide hospital, medical, 
and surgical coverage for all nonoperating em- 
ployees. Premiums will be shared 50-50, with each 
employee contributing $3.40 a month and the 
carriers a like amount for each employee. Several 
carrier-proposed working rules changes were also 
adopted. Wages were not at issue. However, 
one of the unions participating in the discussion, 
but which has a relatively small number of 
members in the railroad industry—the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees (AFL)—signed a separate 
agreement for the industry’s 5-cent “pattern’”’ 
wage adjustment in lieu of the “fringe” settlement. 

The arbitration award of August 13 in the 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Nation’s railroads rejected 
the brotherhood’s demand for a greater wage 
differential over other operating employees. It 
awarded the union the previously rejected terms 
of the carriers’ offer which had been accepted by 
the other operating brotherhoods. The award, 
affecting about 80,000 engineers, provided for a 
5-cent-an-hour general wage inerease, retroactive 
to December 16, 1953; incorporation of previous 
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cost-of-living increases into the base rate; and a 
third week of vacation after 15 years of service. 
The Engineers had sought a 22%-percent wage 
increase, and had previously rejected settlement 
on the basis of the pattern. The award is final and 
binding upon the parties. In a separate settle- 
ment, the Railroad Yardmasters (AFL), repre- 
senting approximately 4,000 members on the prin- 
cipal railroads, agreed to the same terms. 


Airlines. American Airlines and the Air Line 
Pilots Association (AFL) agreed to a temporary 
settlement of their dispute, on August 22. The 
parties accepted a proposal by the National 
Mediation Board that the strike be “halted” 
pending a review of the dispute by David L. Cole, 
former Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, who was later selected as 
referee. His recommendations, although not 
binding, will provide the basis for resuming 
negotiations on outstanding issues, including the 
controversial westbound, nonstop flights which 
exceed 8 hours. Under the temporary settlement, 
the company agreed to defer action, for at least 
60 days, on its $1,250,000 damage suit against the 
union, filed on August 3, for breach of contract 
and “illegal activities.”’ 


Atomic Energy. After several months’ negotia- 
tions, and apparent settlement of the dispute 
early last July,‘ threatened work stoppages at 
key atomic plants, Oak Ridge and Paducah, led 
to the issuance of a Federal court injunction 
forbidding any interruption to production. This 
action, taken under the emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, followed an earlier report 
to the President by a factfinding board that a 
prolonged strike by production workers at atomic 
plants would create “‘a state of crisis’ affecting 
the Nation’s health and safety. Just prior to the 
Government’s action, President Eisenhower stated 
that no cessation of work could be tolerated on the 
atomic energy program. The court order was 
directed against the Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers (CIO), but its terms were sufficiently 
broad to rule out any stoppage of production 
workers at the two installations over unresolved 
contract terms, 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1954 (p. 1016). 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1954 (p. 906). 
* See also p. 1102 of this issue. 


A week later, about 4,500 AFL atomic research 
workers voted to accept a 6-cent-an-hour pay 
increase, retroactive to April 15. Such an increase 
had been recommended on June 15 by the Presi- 
dent’s Atomic Energy Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Panel. 


Aluminum. The CIO Steelworkers and the 
Aluminum Co. of America on July 31 agreed on a 
settlement generally similar to that reached a 
month earlier with the basic steel producers.’ 
Under the new 2-year wage pact, approximately 
17,000 workers received a 5-cent general wage 
increase effective August 1, 1954. In addition, the 
company will pay 3 cents per man-hour into a fund 
to be used to reduce interplant inequities. The 
company also agreed that as of September 1 it 
would pay an additional 2 cents an hour for in- 
creased life insurance, hospitalization, and sickness 
and accident benefits. Unlike the contributory 
plans in the steel industry, the Alcoa insurance 
plan is company financed. The minimum com- 


pany-paid pension is to be increased to $140 a 
month, inclusive of the previous $85 maximum 
OASI primary insurance benefits,’ at age 65 for 
workers with 30 years’ service; the amount would 


be reduced by $2 a month for each year of service 
under 30 years. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the revised pension program became effec- 
tive on September 1, 1954, the date when increased 
old-age benefits under the amended Social Security 
Act began. 

Alcoa and the AFL Aluminum Workers, rep- 
resenting 13,000 workers, also agreed to amend 
their pension and insurance agreements to give 
the same higher benefits. Workers represented 
by the AFL union had received a 5-cent-an-hour 
increase on July 1, under their 5-year agreement. 

Reynolds Metals Co., a major aluminum pro- 
ducer, settled a dispute with the Steelworkers 
(CIO) on August 4, ending a 3-day strike involv- 
ing about 7,000 workers at 9 plants. The new 
2-year contract included a 5-cent-an-hour wage 
increase, a continuation of a wage study program, 
and an increase in pension and insurance benefits. 


Containers. American Can Co. and the Steel- 
workers reached agreement on August 30 under 
the wage-reopening provision of the present.2-year 
contract expiring September 30, 1955. The set- 
tlement provided a 5-cent-an-hour increase and 
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improved pension and insurance benefits for 18,500 
employees at 36 plants. An additional increase 
to reduce area differentials, averaging 2 cents an 
hour, took effect October 1, 1954, as a result of 
previous negotiations.’ 


Electrical Equipment. General Electric Co. and 
the CIO Electrical Workers agreed August 19, 
after 4 months of negotiations, on a 2.68-percent 
wage increase, affecting an estimated 85,000 to 
100,000 workers in more than 60 plants. The 
agreement also provided for improved holiday and 
vacation benefits. Essentially the same terms had 
previously been accepted by about 80 other bar- 
gaining units in GE’s widespread operations. 


Farm Equipment. Caterpillar Tractor Co. and 
the CIO Auto Workers announced agreement, 
August 3, on a new l-year contract covering ap- 
proximately 15,000 workers at East Peoria, Il. 
The agreement provided for a general wage in- 
crease of 6 cents an hour; wage adjustments of 2 
to 7 cents an hour in several employee classifica- 
tions; 3-week vacations for employees with service 
of 15 years or more; and improvement in overtime 
and seniority provisions. 


Glass. Approximately 13,000 Flint Glass Workers 
(AFL) will receive 5-cent-an-hour increases and 
pension benefits of $1 a month for each year of 
service under a company-paid pension plan to be 
set up by January 1, 1955. These terms were 
reached with the Glass Container Manufacturers’ 
Institute, covering 2,000 moldmakers in bottling 
plants, and with the National Association of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware for 1,000 mold- 
makers and 10,000 automatic machine operators. 
Negotiations continued for several thousand 
workers in the handmade tableware and illuminat- 
ing ware industries. 


Communications. Approximately 75,000 workers 
were affected by new contracts between the CIO 


Communications Workers covering workers in all 
departments of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
and Ohio Bell Telephone Co., and the plant de- 
partment of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
in Northern California. Typical of telephone set- 
tlements this year, no increases were provided for 
workers with less than 15 to 18 months’ service; 
employees with longer service received from $1 to 
$2.50 a week, the increases varying among depart- 
ments and within rate ranges. On the average, 
the increases amounted to slightly over 4 cents en 
hour at the Southwestern and Ohio Bell Telephone 
companies and slightly over 5 cents an hour at the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Construction. A brief work stoppage affecting 
about 30,000 construction workers in the Los 
Angeles-San Diego, Calif., area ended on July 28 
when the AFL Carpenters ratified an agreement 
reached several days earlier through mediation. 
The agreement provided for a 7%-cent-an-hour pay 
increase effective August 1, and a 5-cent-an-hour 
contribution to the union’s health and welfare fund 
beginning September 1, 1954, with another 5-cent 
contribution beginning May 1, 1955. 


New York Docks. The International Longshore- 
men’s Association (Ind.) on August 27 was certi- 
fied by the NLRB as collective bargaining agent 
for the Port of New York’s 25,000 dockworkers 
after nearly a year of bitter struggle with the 
AFL Longshoremen’s union. During this inter- 
val, there had been no contract covering longshore 
operations. The previous agreement expired Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, following which the port’s ship- 
ping was harassed by strikes, violence, legal 
actions, and uncertainty.’ Following NLRB cer- 
tification, the ILA’s wage scale committee met to 
draw up contract demands for presentation to the 
New York Shipping Association. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 305). 
* For developments on the New York docks, see previous Monthly Labor 
Review issues beginning with November 1953. 
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Nonferrous Metals Industry Unionism, 1932-54— 
A Story of Leadership Controversy. By Vernon 
H. Jensen. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1954. 328 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Cornell Studies in Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Vol. V.) $4. 

Professor Jensen has presented us with a history 
of the leadership fights and ideological struggles 
within the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
Union since its revival in the early days of the 
New Deal. But the book is more than a history 
of internal political developments in the past 22 
years. It is a case study of the seizure and 
maintenance of a union’s leadership positions by 
a well-organized Communist machine. The 
strength of the book is also its weakness. Em- 
phasis on the union’s internal political history 
permitted only the barest references to its collec- 
tive bargaining policies and record. 

Against the backdrop of the militant heritage 
from the old Western Federation of Miners, the 
hard-rock miners and smeltermen of Butte, Mont., 
and other western mining centers rebuilt their 
union under the impetus of the depression, NRA, 
and the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act. 
Joined by the brassworkers of Connecticut, the 
mid-west diecasters, and others—and aided by 
the wartime revival of the nonferrous metals 
industry—‘‘Mine Mill” reached an estimated peak 
membership of about 114,000 in 1948. 

From a tiny group at the time of the union’s 
rebirth, the Communists fought and maneuvered 
until they were able to control the organization 
through a well-knit hierarchical chain of command. 
The operations of this Communist machine were 
described in detail by two former Mine Mill 
executive board members to the CIO trial com- 
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mittee that recommended the union’s expulsion 
from the CIO in early 1950. 

“At the top, there was a party steering com- 
mittee of four members,” writes Jensen. “The 
steering committee met frequently with Commu- 
nist Party leaders, such as William Z. Foster, the 
chairman of the party; Eugene Dennis, its general 
secretary; John Williamson, its labor secretary; 
and Gil Green, its lllinois director. In addition, 
there was a regular envoy from the Communist 
Party designated as liaison man between the party 
and Mine Mill. “At meetings of the steering 
committee, decisions were reached. These deci- 
sions were then transmitted to a so-called ‘Pro- 
gressive Caucus’ of the Jnternational, which con- 
tained all of the Communist and pro-Communist 
leaders of the union. The steering committee 
decisions were invariably approved and then 
brought before the official bodies of the union to 
be adopted as union policy. It was a regular 
transmission belt by which the decisions of the 
Communist Party leaders became decisions of 
Mine Mill.” 

Despite secessions, defeats at the hands of the 
CIO Steelworkers, and a decided change in the 
climate of opinion since World War II, the Mine 
Mill organization yet maintained an estimated 
membership in 1952 of 77,000. Among the many 
reasons for its staying-power, Jensen cites mistakes 
of the anti-Communists, personal loyalties of the 
rank and file membership, and a preference for 
Mine Mill by some managements, ‘which reason 
that a weak Mine Mill, even if dominated by the 
left wing, is to be desired over a more powerful 
unionism tied to the steel industry and the 
pervasive effect of pattern settlements.” 


—Nat GOLDFINGER 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Power in Trade Unions: A Study of Their Organi- 
zation in Great Britain. By V. L. Allen. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1954. 323 pp. $5. 

This is an academic, thoughtful, and instructive 
analysis of 127 trade unions affiliated with the 
British Trades Union Congress and representing 
almost 99 percent of its membership in 1952. 

In a basic first section, the author concerns him- 
self with the democratic concepts of trade union- 
ism, and the closely related balance between the 
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voluntary character of an organization and its 
resultant democratic checks against abuse of au- 
thority vested in the hands of a few individuals on 
the one hand and definite trends toward some 
form of compulsion on the other. In this connec- 
tion, he critically examines the extent of “compul- 
sory trade unionism” as well as its effect upon the» 
democratic character of the trade union; and the 
policy and practice of protective trade union 
agreements (e. g., those in union shops and closed 
shops) and their advantages to the workers as well 
as their restraints upon the militancy of the mem- 
bership. In comparing the British example with 
practice in the United States, he attempts to link 
the comparatively smaller extent of union shops 
in Great Britain to the relative abundance of labor 
and its resulting cheapness in relation to the cost 
of capital. This, in turn, he points out, increases 
the interest of employers in choosing and eliminat- 
ing workers according to efficiency, an incentive 
lacking to some extent in case of extreme 
mechanization. 

The second section presents well-documented 
information on the various methods used to keep 
a healthy balance between the sovereign rights of 
the rank and file union members and the demo- 
cratic investiture of authority upon representative 
bodies and individuals, with interesting comments 
by the author on the effectiveness of this investi- 
ture in the light of practical application. 

The value of the study is enhanced by the 
author’s familiarity with the literature related to 
the issues discussed. The book will please both 
the seasoned expert on trade unionism and the 
outsider interested in the functions of voluntary 
organizations within the framework of a demo- 


cratic society. 
—ArNoLpD L. STreINBACH 


Office of International Labor Affairs 


Yellow 
179 pp. 


Wildcat Strike. 


By Alvin W. Gouldner. 
Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 1954. 


$3. 
This study of a wildcat strike in a gypsum 


plant is used to develop a theory of group tensions 


that contribute to industrial conflict. Its ap- 
proach is sociological rather than economic. It 
is a description of the attitudes of workers and 
management at the plant where the strike occurred 
and of events that led up to the strike. 


315692—54——_5. 


The thesis of the book is that the strike took 
place when changes occurred to upset workers’ 
expectations regarding the attitude of management 
and supervisors toward them and the standards 
that the workers were expected to meet. The 
author describes the tensions that developed when 
management changes resulted in closer supervision 
and uncertainty over lines of authority (and less 
leniency in such matters as provision of work for 
injured employees not able to return to their regu- 
lar jobs), and when technological and market 
changes caused uncertainty over the amount of 
work employees were expected to perform. Most 
of these changes were matters that were outside 
the scope of the collective bargaining agreement. 

There is also a description of the differences in 
the characteristics of the wildcat-strike leaders and 
those of the regular union leaders, and of the 
attitudes of management that inhibited its taking 
steps that might have avoided the strike. The 
author’s efforts to develop a general theory of group 
tensions seem of less interest than the more specific 
description of the developments and attitudes that 
led up to the strike. 

—Lity Mary Davin 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Collective Bargaining in the Railroad Industry. 
By Jacob J. Kaufman. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1954. 235 pp., bibliegraphy. 
$3.75. 

Models are as frequently criticized as praised. 
Their imperfections are often accentuated. This 
observation, the reviewer has noted, has applied 
with equal effect to examples of “good’’ labor- 
management relations or exemplary legislation— 
the latter a term often attached to the Railway 
Labor Act. This law, enacted in 1926, was the 
forerunner of the famous Section 7 (a) of the 
National [Industrial Recovery Act and the sub- 
sequent Wagner Act of 1935. In its original 
(1926) form, the law was drafted by railroad 
managements and railroad unions. The amend- 
ments of 1934, relating primarily to the correction 
of certain carrier abuses and the establishment of 
a national board for the adjustment of grievances, 
failed, however, to receive bilateral support due to 
the opposition of the railroads. 

The author of the present thoughtful study 
apparently feels that the Railway Labor Act no 
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longer deserves (if it ever did merit) the com- 
mendations it has frequently received over the 
years. Collective bargaining in the railroad 
industry has broken down, he feels. To support 
his thesis, reference is made to an increase in 
strikes and threatened strikes, failure of mediation 
to resolve major disputes, ineffectiveness of fact- 
finding emergency-board provisions of the law, 
establishment of the principle of compulsory 
arbitration—de facto but not de jure—arising out of 
the intervention of the courts and the President, 
deterioration of the relative wage position of rail 
workers over the years, and breakdown of griev- 
ance procedures. Other factors contributing to 
this “breakdown” are attributed to the railroads’ 
unfavorable financial condition (abetted by the 
ratemaking and other procedures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission), the industry’s postwar 
mechanization program accompanied by declining 
employment, and the prevailing elaborate and 
complex structure of working rules, particularly of 
the operating brotherhoods. The significance of 
these factors (along with some others) is devel- 
oped in a series of chapters of which those relating 
to the formulation of wage standards or criteria for 
emergency boards, use of compulsion in the settle- 
ment of disputes, and the right to strike deserve 
separate mention. 

Five recommendations for “reducing” the con- 
flict between railroad carriers and railroad labor 
are offered. These include greater emphasis upon 
mediation, elimination of emergency boards, a 
“legal silence” (reviewer’s quotes) as to the course 
of Federal intervention in the event of a strike 
or threatened strike, appropriate determination 
by the President (at the opportune moment) of 
the Government’s course of action, and, finally, 
procedural changes—coupled with the appoint- 
ment of a tripartite investigative commission— 
to cope with the perplexing and highly contro- 
versial grievance and working-rule problems. 

Probably all students of industrial relations will 
concur with the author’s stress on mediation as 
the desirable method of adjusting disputes. Many 
familiar with the evolution and current applica- 
tion of railroad working rules will likewise agree 
that some equitable solution of the current im- 
passe in this area is highly desirable. With 
respect to the treatment of emergency disputes of 


national concern, however, the author’s sugges- 
tions should receive greater scrutiny. Too many 
lament, on the one hand, Presidential or other 
Government intervention in labor controversies, 
while, on the other hand, proposing under one 
guise or another a continuation or even extension 
of such intervention, coupled at times with vague 
hints of dire (but unmentioned) punishment for 
the party or parties if the dispute erupts into a 
national emergency. Such untested proposals are 
of dubious value, especially if they augment the 
authority and widen the discretion of Government 
administrators. At best, Government interven- 
tion at times cannot be avoided; such intervention, 
however, should be based upon sound and clearly 
expressed legislation, enforced without whim or 
favor to the exigencies or pressures of the moment. 
What is needed—as experience under the Railway 
Labor Act has demonstrated over the past quarter 
of a century—is a combination of well-conceived 
and operative law and fair but firm administration 
of that law. When that combination has pre- 
vailed (as it has on various occasions) the Railway 
Labor Act has functioned reasonably well. 
—Netson M. Bortz 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Labor Mobility and Economic Opportunity. By E. 
Wight Bakke and others. Cambridge, Mass., 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; New York, John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc., 1954. 118 pp. $3.50. 

Seven short essays by members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor Market Research of the Social 
Science Research Council dealing with varied 
aspects of labor mobility. Prepared primarily for 
the layman, the book will also be of interest to the 
professional economist as a concise statement of 
current knowledge and unresolved questions in 
this area of research. 

The introduction, by E. Wight Bakke, states, 
somewhat overemphatically, the importance of 
free movement of labor in the development, main- 
tenance, and growth of our society. Gladys L. 
Palmer, in the last essay—the epilogue—con- 
siders the role of worker mobility somewhat more 
reflectively, and highlights the social significance 
of the free movement of labor by a comparison 
between American and European labor markets. 
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Three essays, by Miss Palmer, Charles A. 
Myers, and Dale Yoder, respectively, are brief 
summaries of previously published work by each 
writer. These essays’ chief interest lies in the 
contrast between the statement by Miss Palmer 
of her thesis that workers pursue occupational 
careers in purposeful fashion, with which Professor 
Myers partially concurs, and Professor Yoder’s 
impression that workers do not know precisely 
why they change jobs. 

Philip M. Hauser assesses briefly and objec- 
tively the adequacy of existing data and current 
theories concerning factors affecting secular, cy- 
clical, and other changes in the size and composi- 
tion of the labor force. While perhaps a little 
complex for the layman, it is an admirable point 
of departure for future research students. 

Clark Kerr discusses the inhibiting effects of 
institutional rules—in effect, union job-security 
policies—on the mobility of workers. These rules, 
he says, affect the amount and direction of worker 
movement. Dr. Kerr believes that in labor 


markets governed by such institutional rules the 
determination of wages has little relationship to 
mobility. The essay is a skillful presentation of 


what must be considered, in the absence of con- 

firming empirical data, an interesting working 
hypothesis. 

—ABRAHAM BLUESTONE 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Benefit Plans 


Administration of Health and Welfare Plans. Washing- 
ton, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1954. 21 pp., 
survey forms. (Personnel Policies Forum Survey 
25.) $1. 

Based on a survey of 166 companies, the report deals 
with specific problems in administering health and welfare 
plans rather than with actual provisions of such plans. 


Selected References Concerning Industrial Welfare Funds 
and Pension Pians. (In Supplement to Labor 
Relations Letter, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Labor Relations and Legal Depart- 
ment, Washington, June 1954, pp. 3-4.) 


Winning New Benefits for Members Through Welfare 
Plans. [Milwaukee], Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Department of Research and 
Education, [1954?]. 33 pp., bibliography; processed. 
(Report 54:6.) 


Financial Report of the Health, Welfare, and Retirement 
Funds, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
1953. New York, [1954]. 26 pp. 


Report of the United Mine Workers of America Welfare and 
Retirement Fund for the Year Ending June 80, 1954. 
Washington, 1954. 32 pp., charts, illus. 


Fringe Benefits 


Fringe Benefit Packages. By Harold Stieglitz. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1954. 193 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 143.) 


Fringe Benefits, 1953. Washington, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Economic Research Department, 
1954. 32 pp., charts, survey form. $1. 


Fringe Benefits for Salaried Employees in Government and 
Industry. By Edith B. Kidney. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly, 1954. 33 pp., bibliography. 
(Personnel Report 542.) $1.50 to members of 
Assembly, $2 to nonmembers. 


Fringe Benefits for Bank Employees. (In Monthly Review, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, May 1954, pp. 
1-2, chart.) 


Time Off with Pay. By Harold Stieglitz. (Jn Manage- 
ment Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, July 1954, pp. 258-261, 285-288, 
charts.) 

Covers vacations, holidays, rest periods, election day, 
and personal time off. 


Guaranteed Wage 


Challenge of the Guaranteed Annual Wage. By James L. 
Allen and C. Wilson Randle. (Jn Harvard Business 
Review, Boston, May-June 1954, pp. 37-48. $2.) 

Analysis of the meaning, problems, and implications 
of the guaranteed annual wage. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage. By Thomas J. Luck. 
Gainesville, University of Florida, College of Business 
Administration, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, 1954. 4 pp. (Economic Leaflets, Vol. 
XIII, No. 6.) 


Guaranteed Wage and Related Payments—How Treated 
Under State Unemployment-Insurance Systems. (In 
Labor Market and Employment Security, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, April 1954, pp. 27-28, 37-38. 
30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Stabilizing Production and Employment. (In Steel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 17, 1954, pp. 87-94, charts; 
also available separately as No. 4 in Steel’s 1954 
Management Series.) 

Deals primarily with the guaranteed annual wage. 
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Handicapped 


Facts and Figures on Vocational Rehabilitat‘on, Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1953. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1954. 51 pp., 
charts. (Rehabilitation Service Series, 280.) 


National Conference of Rehabilitation Centers, Second 
Annual Meeting, October 1953—Selected Papers. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
[19547]. 32 pp. 


A Guide for the Placement of the Physically Handicapped 
(6th Edition): Part III, Shipbuilding Positions. 
Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1954. 
302 pp. (Pamphlet 14-3.) 75 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


The" Disabled Worker. (In Planning, P E P (Political and 
Economic Planning), London, July 26, 1954; 16 pp. 
2s.) 

Describes the official programs in Great Britain for 
helping the disabled person return to work. 


‘orld Action for the Disabled: Annual Report of Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 1958. 
New York, 1954. 15 pp. 


Industrial Accidents 


Accident Facts—1954 Edition. Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1954. 96 pp., charts, maps. 75 cents. 


Disabling Work Injuries, Forest Products Industries, 
California, 1958. San Francisco, California Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, 1954. 8 pp.; processed. 


Administration of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. By 
James Westfield, H. F. Weaver, C. M. Keenan. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, 1954. 76 pp. (Information 
Circular 7685.) Limited free distribution. 

Describes operations of the Coal Mine Inspection Branch 
of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines for 1953, the first complete 
calendar year of administering the mandatory provisions 
of the Federal Coal-Mine Safety Act to prevent major 
disasters. Both mandatory and advisory activities are 
described, and attention is called to conditions in small 
mines, which are exempt by law from compulsory Federal 
inspection. 


Manual on Safety for Workers in: Chemical Laboratories, 
Pilot Plants, Chemical Storerooms, Mechanical Shops. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service, 1954. 36 pp., illus. 
(Agriculture Handbook 37.) 20 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


The Safe Operation of Overhead Recessing Machines for 
Woodworking. (In Occupational Safety and Health, 
Interaational Labor Office, Geneva, April-June 1954, 
pp. 63-68, illus. 75 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Safety Standards: Recommendations for a Program of Safety 
Standards Development for ASSE with an Analysis of 
Safety Standards Generally Available. By Nicholas 
Prasinos and Arthur 8. Johnson. [New York], Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers, [19547]. 56 pp. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Highlights of Industrial Health Conference, [Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, April 24-30, 1954). (In Industrial Hygiene 
Digest, Industrial Hygiene Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
May 1954, pp. I-XIV.) 

Papers on some of the major subjects considered at the 
conference have been published in issues of Industrial 

Medicine and Surgery. 


Responsibility of the Professions in the Health Education of 
the Employee. By Clyde M. Berry and W. A. Eggert. 
(In Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, July 
1954, pp. 300-306, bibliography. 75 cents.) 

Two papers, giving the respective viewpoints of the in- 
dustrial hygienist and the industrial psychologist, pre- 
sented at Industrial Health Conference in Chicago (noted 
in preceding item). 


Human Factors in Air Transportation—Occupational Health 
and Safety. By Ross A. McFarland. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 830 pp., bibliog- 
raphies, charts, illus. $13. 


The Eyes of the Industrial Worker: Vision in Small Plants 


Metal Trades—Detroit Area. By Ralph W. Ryan, 
M.D., and O. T. Mallery, Jr.. M.D. (Jn Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, June 1954, pp. 243- 
248, bibliography. 75 cents.) 

Summary account of an industrial ophthalmological 
survey of 53 plants, which evaluated the nature and extent 
of eye programs, general medical services, and other 
protective measures. 


Medical Aspects in Management Development. By H. 
Weldon Wilkinson, M.D. Berkeley, California Per- 
sonnel Management Association, Research Division, 
[19547]. 8S pp. (Management Report 196.) $1. 

Outlines basic principles of a successful “occupational 
vision program.” 


Tumors of the Urinary Bladder in Workmen Engaged in 
the Manufacture and Use of Certain Dyestuff Inter- 
mediates in the British Chemical Industry. By 
R. A. M. Case and others. (Jn British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine, London, April 1954, pp. 75-104, 
bibliography, charts; July 1954, pp. 213-216, bib- 
liography.) 
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Industrial Relations 


The Cost-of-Living Criterion in Bargaining. By Morris A. 
Horowitz. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, July 
1954, pp. 480-490. $1.) 


New Approaches to Industrial Human Relations. New 
York, American Management Association, Inc., 1954. 
32 pp. (Personnel Series, 157.) $1 to members of 
Association, $1.25 to nonmembers. 


The New Climate in Strikes and Labor-Management Dis- 
putes. By V. Wayne Kenaston and Glenn A. Bowers. 
Berkeley, California Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation, Research Division, [19547]. 9 pp. (Man- 
agement Report 192.) $1. 


The Role of Law in Labor Disputes. By Archibald Cox. 
(In Cornell Law Quarterly, Ithaca, N. Y., Summer 
1954, pp. 592-610.) 

Excerpts from this article are given in this issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review (p. 1113). 


Some Impressions Regarding German Labor Relations. By 
William H. McPherson. [Champaign], University of 
Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1954. 16 pp.; processed. 

Translation of a chapter in Wege Zum Sozialen Frieden, 
edited by H. D. Ortlieb (Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart-Dissel- 

dorf, 1954). . 


The “Closed Shop” Controversy in Postwar Britain. By 
Jean T. McKelvey. (Jn Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1954, pp. 550-574. 
$1.50.) 


Labor Organizations 


International Interests of American Labor Unions. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, College of Education and 
Institute of Labor and Industria! Relations, April 
1954. 5 pp.; processed. (Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, Vol. 6, No. 3.) 

A list of selected readings. 


Union Monopoly—lIts Cause and Cure. By V. Orval Watts. 
Los Angeles, Foundation for Social Research, 1954. 
88 pp., charts. (Foundation Studies, Vol. ITI, No. 1.) 
$2, cloth; $1, paper. 


Union Political Action: The Member Speaks. By Ruth 
Alice Hudson and Hjalmar Rosen. Champaign, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 1954. 15 pp., charts. (Reprint Series, 21; 
from Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., April 1954.) 


Union Labor in California—1958. San Francisco, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 


Statistics and Research, 1953. 31 p,., map. 
Contains statistics cf union membership in California, 
with separate cata for women, and information on health, 
welfare, and persion plans established by collective 
bargaining. 


Numerical Strength of Mexican Unions. By Horace B, 
Davis. (In Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
Austin, Texas, June 1954, pp. 48-55. $1 to mem- 
bers of Southwestern Social Science Association, $2 
to nonmembers.) 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Directory of Prepayment Medical Care Service Plans 
Open to Participation by Organized Labor Groups. 
Washington, Committee for the Nation’s Health; 
Chicago, Cooperative Health Federation of America, 
1954. 36 pp.; processed. 25 cents. 


Frequency of Sickness Among Employees Attached to the 
[Railroad] Industry, 1952-58. (In Monthly Review, 
U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, July 1954, 

pp. 135-137.) 
A study, based on sample tabulations, among bene- 
ficiaries under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Distribution of Dentists in the United States, by State, 
Region, District, and County. Chicago, American 
Dental Association, Bureau of Economic Research 
and Statistics, 1954. 62 pp. 


Dental Program of the St. Louis Labor Health Institute. 
By John O. MeNeel, M.D. (Jn American Journal 
of Public Health and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
July 1954, pp. 878-883, bibliography. $1.) 


Distribution of Physicians by Medical Service Areas. By 
Frank G. Dickinson. Chicago, American Medical 
Association, Bureau of Medical Economic Research, 
1954. 162 pp., charts, maps. (Bull. 94.) 


Occupations 


Air Line Pilot. By H. Alan Robinson. Peapack, N. J., 
Personnel Services, Inc., 1954. 6 pp. (Occupational 
Abstract 171.) 50 cents. : 

Other recent pamphlets in this series cover packaging 

engineers, tile setters, and telephone operators (Nos. 172, 

173, 174). 


Careers for English Majors. By L. Ruth Middlebrook. 
New York, New York University Press, 1954. 27 pp. 
25 cents. 


An Occupational Survey of the City of Holland, Michigan. 
[Holland, Board of Education of the Public Schools?], 
1954. 32 pp., charts. 
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How to Plan and Organize a School Program of Television 
and Radio Discussions on Career Opportunities. New 
York, National Association of Manufacturers, Educa- 
tion Department, [19547]. 7 pp. 


Speaking of Careers. Newark, N. J., Board of Education, 
Department of Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, 
[19547]. 34 pp., bibliographies. 

Study guides prepared for exploring various occupa- 
tional fields by means of radio broadcasts and followup 
discussions in school classes. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Altitudes Toward Older Workers. By Wayne K. Kirchner 
and Marvin D. Dunnette. (/n Personnel Psychology, 
Baltimore, Summer 1954, pp. 257-265, bibliography. 
$2.) 

Outlines the “development and use of an attitude scale 
aimed at objectively measuring the attitudes toward 
employment of older employees.”’ 


The Problem of Job-Hunters Over Forty. (In Industrial 
Canada, Toronto, May 1954, pp. 59, 62, 64.) 
Summarizes results of a questionnaire survey by a 
committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Economic Opportunities for Women: Older Women Workers. 
New York, United Nations, Economic and Social 
Council, 1954. 58 pp.; processed. (E/CN.6/251.) 

Part I deals with different aspects of the employment 
status of older women workers; Part II gives statistics 
of the number of women workers over 40 years of age, as 
compared with men, in various countries. 


Fact Book on Aging. [Columbus?], 1954. 32 pp., charts, 
map. $l. 

Prepared for Ohio Conference on Problems of the 
Aging, March 23-24, 1954, sponsored by Ohio State 
University and Ohio Citizens’ Council for Health and 
Welfare (Columbus). 


The Farmer Looks at His Economic Security: A Study of 
Provisions Made for Old Age by Farm Families in 
Wharton County, Texas. By William G. Adkins and 
Joe R. Motheral. College Station, Texas, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1954. 29 pp., illus. (Bull. 774.) 


Personnel Management 


Personnel Management in Small Manufacturing Companies. 
By Sterling H. Schoen. [Ann Arbor], University of 
Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1954. 
9 pp. (Bull. 21.) 


Proceedings of the 41st Annual Convention, International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security, 
Asheville, N. C., June 1-4, 1954. [Louisville, Ky. 


(449 South 2d Street), Logan Chambers, Editor], 
1954. 68 pp., illus. 


Western Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 
Directory, with Principal Organization Listings, Includ- 
ing Company Executives Who Are Primarily Interested 
in this Field, 1954 Edition. Berkeley, California Per- 
sonnel Management Association, 1954. 113 pp. $5. 


Formal Job Evaluation and some of its Economic Implica- 
tions. By L. G. Nicolopoulos. Montreal, McGill 
University, Industrial Relations Center, 1954. 43, 
xii pp. (Research Report 1.) 


Job Evaluation Methods. By Charles W. Lytle. New 
York, Ronald Press Co., 1954. 507 pp., charts, 
forms. 2ded. $7.50. 


SRA Job-Test Chart. 
ciates, 1954. 40 pp., bibliography. 


Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
(No. 7-2451.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Report of Workers’ Earnings {in Employment Covered by 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Law], 1953. 
[Salem], Oregon Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, Employment Service, [19547]. 30 pp., 
chart. 


Wages and Hours in Aill-Year Hotels in New York State, 
April 1953. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1954. 37 pp.; 
processed. (Publication B-—73.) 


Salaries and Ratios in Industrial Relations: 1954. By Dale 
Yoder and Lenore N. Wilson. (Jn Personnel, New 
York, July 1954, pp. 5-10. $1.) 


How Shift Differentials Differ. By John O’Brien. (Jn 
Management Record, National Industria! Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, June 1954, pp. 221-224.) 


Les Salaires et le Niveau de Vie Ouvrier en Belgique, 1936- 
1951. By Jacques Deprimoz. Paris, Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1954. 328 pp., bibliography. (Centre 
d’Etudes Economiques, Etudes et Mémoires, 14.) 

A study of the wage structure, wage trends, and the use 
of worker income in Belgium. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Work in Municipal Government 
Service, [Canada]. (In Labor Gazette, Ottawa, July 
1954, pp. 1035-1037. 25 cents.) 


Time Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor, (Great Britain], 
April 1, 1954. London, Ministry of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, 1954. 253 pp. 7s. 6d. net, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. 
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Miscellaneous 


Principles of Industrial Psychology. By Thomas Arthur 
Ryan and Patricia Cain Smith. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1954. 534 pp., charts, illus. $5.50. 


Profit Sharing Patterns. By P. A. Knowlton. Evanston, 
Ill., Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 1954. 144 
pp., charts, maps. $10.50. 

Comparative analysis of the formulas and results of the 
plans of 300 companies with 730,000 employees. 


Labor Statistics Series in France in 1952. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1954. 64 pp.; processed. (‘‘Foreign and In- 
ternational Labor Information” reports.) Free. 

Similar reports are available for Belgium, Denmark, 

Germany (West), Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 

and the United Kingdom. 


Seventh Annual Report, National Dock Labor Board, (Great 
Britain], Together with Statement of Accounts at 


January 2, 1954. London, 1954. 46 pp., charts. 


The British Civil Service, 1854-1954. By Wyn Griffith. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1954. 32 pp.., illus. 


1s. net (30 cents, British Information Services, New 
York). 


Prospect: of Japanese Labor. By Solomon B. Levine. 
(in Far Eastern Survey, New York, May 1954, 
pp. 65-70; July 1954, pp. 07-110. Also available 1s 
reprint 28 of University of Ulinois, Institute of Labur 
and Industrial Relations, Champaign.) 


Norges Bergverksdrifi, 1952. Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyra, 
1954. 41 pp. (Norges Offisielle Statistixk, XI, 162.) 
2 kr. 
This report on Norway’s mining industry in 1952 con- 
tains data on employment, number of hours worked, and 
wages paid in metal production. 


Management of the Industrial Firm in the USSR: A Study 
in Soviet Economic Planning. By David Granick. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 346 
pp., bibliography. $5. 

Discusses “those aspects of Soviet economic planning 
in which plant executives [particularly in heavy industry] 
play a direct role or in which their actions are immediately 
affected by other groups and organs.”” Includes a chapter 
on participation by employees in the life of the firm. The 
period covered is 1934-41. 
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! This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 


Nors.—Beginning with the June 1954 issue, data shown in tables A~2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, and C-4 
have been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with 


those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Comparable data for earlier years are avail- 


able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands] 


Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are gg | small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All] data exclude persons in =o, 


tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessaril r force. 
totals . . = J wSo SE or Saenee, but who did not work during 


grou ’ 
 Dete beginning January 1954 are based upon a new Census sample in 
200 areas and are not entirely qupanhio with earlier data. In addition, 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 
(In thousands) 
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These reports cover all full- ~ part-time employees in private n 
tural establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of he month. Because of this, 8 
who worked in more than | establishment durin perlod will 
be counted more than once. In Federal estab! ents the data generally 
refer to persons who ee ie tn a = pee Se, for, the last day of the month; 
in State and local governm: received pay for any part of the 
py ending on, or tminediotely peter to, the last day of month 

roprietors, selt-emplo persons, unpaid fam ily workers, and domestic 
servants are ex hese em plo been adjusted to first 
quarter 1953 -~ levels ind y data government r*. 
insurance programs. Revised data in al] except oe Se first 3 columns will be 
iden tified by asterisks the first month they os 

These data differ ip several respects — - ‘clean 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the fo Force (table A-1 
labor force), which are obtained by household Interviews. 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the a 
It includes all ms (14 and over) with a job whether at work or not, 
— self-em plo persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servan 


1 Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products ( ord- 
nance, machin 
electrical); 


Paper and —_ products; printing, publishing, and allied ind 
| = yo roducts; — of petroleum and coal; rubber lo; chem: 


and Tee Ep and leather products. 

* State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
volunteer firemen and elected officials of small loca! units. 

See Nore on p. 1150. 

Nots.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
iven in a technical note on Measurement of Industrial 
mployment, which appeared in the September 1953 

Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing 
industries ! 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and industries '— 
Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Mechanical power- 


Industrial trucks, 
transmission equipment 


Conveyors and con- 
tractors, etc. 


Blowers, exhaust and 
eying equipment ventilat 


Pumps, air and gas fag} 
ans 


compressors 


General industrial 


Year and month machinery ¢ 





Avg. Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avi. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


a> 
me 
aa 


wkly. 
hours 





$81. 22 
83. 50 
83. 50 
82. 35 


1952: Average 1. 
1953: Average 


one eo 





a AwWIAw 
SAMAs0w 











SBuwoweo 


October 

November... 

December_.... 
: January 





SFSSESSES 











96 




















Po em me I Oe wns 


S38ss 











SSSSSSSrSssreen 
PO ep ee ep pp 
BBBeseSeeereeey 
SSsssr2ggsesess 
Pree erp ee ae 
SSSRRSSSSSESS EE 


Co me I IO 0 Oo 


SReeeereeeerysy 


SSSSses22sreses 


Qa—-SoHmBow 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
L 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


WN wS ts I owe 


a 
~ 





BESSSSagesestes 


ssesstteteesees 
TO re pe et ee ee ee 
PPO re no ee 
BSSSSSBSsssseese 
PeUvAasaeszass 
SSSSSRBSLSSRSee5 


HK COoNDBaoc~ 


4 
4 
4 
Of 
4 


40. 1| 











Mechanical stokers 
and industrial fur- 


Office and store ma- 
chines and devices ¢ 


Computing mac! ines 
and cash registers 


Service-industry and 
household machines ¢ 


Domestic laundry 
equipment 


naces and ovens 
$76. 97 
81. 02 
77. 46 
80. 70) 
80. ¢ 
84. 3! 
$1. 76 
83. 36 
82 
82 
81 
80 
79. @ 
80. 
78. : 





$75. 81 
78. 74 
78. 96 


= 
? 


3 
3 


5 
i 
TELVRSS 


$81. 
1 83. 3 
1. 8&8 
1. 81 

1 81. 
1. 83. 
1. 84. 
1. 85. 
1.97] 84. 
1 

1. 

1. 

1 

1, 

2. 


@r 


: Average $1. 

: Average 
July 
August... 
September... 
October. 
November 
December .. 

: January...... 
February -..... 
March....... 


seeNI33 


“nas 
=-8 
Szee 


Sseseee8 

NWS Wwowoweo 
3 

WW-C wo 





SDaeao-~, 


wn 
< 
<= 





SoBe wae we 


84. 
Si 
&3. 
83. 
MM. 


bd 
“ 


OS te pe et 
235 
am 


SSSSSsssseess 

ah aed ol ool lll ol el lo 
ESSRSSSSSsessese 
DO te ta tt tS 
LESSSSSSRSEEeRe 
PRESSSSSS2esses 
SARA D I WOWWA Da «7 
Pe te at a ep pp 
RELSSSLSRSSELEL 


O20 Ore 


> bo Oo oo oo 


as) 
oo 
ee 


2. 01| 
1. 99) 


PPPNYYPPNYPRPNPNDe 
ins ebaatiaisied ee beeaen 
Ssse=--—cSsssss 





SS2SResssrssses 
12 Wr Oe 


80. 15) 


= 


39. 8) 





Fabricated 
tings, an 


ipe, fit- 


Miscellaneous ma- 
valves 


chinery parts ¢ 


Commercial laundry, 
dry-cleaning, and 
_Pressing machines 


Refrigerators and air- Ball and roller bear- 
gs 


Sewing machines conditioning units 











42.1 
41.5 
40.3 
41.6 


$1. 79 
1. 9 
1. 89 
1. 90) 
1. 92 
1. 92) 
1. 94) 
1. 95) 
1. GA. 

94) 


89} $76. 04! 
79. 76) 
80. 16) 
77. 42) 
76. 83) 


79 


$1. 


$76. 73) $73. : 
01] 77. 
gg! 








43.0] $1.74 
| 


3s 


N= PACOBBAsIsISAIWOSOS 


I 

1. 5. 83} 
1 7. 20) 
1 02) 
1 61 
1 80 
1.83 7.00 
] 

1 

1 

1. 

1. 

1. 


September... 
October 
November... 


78 


ppm A RNIN OCOn) 


20 
0 
80 
79. 60 
¥. 80 
19 


¢ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


39.0 





| BBSSSLSRESSEESZ 


BO S990 be rot 90 re bo pe pe ps rs 
E> ee Sa bbe bt ot 


1 
1. 
1. 
1 
l 
1 


82] 





Machinery (except Electrical machinery 
electrical)—Con. 





Electrical indicating, 
measuring, and re- 
cording inetru- 


Electrical generating, | 
transmission, dis- 
tribution, and in- | 
dustrial apparatus aratus 4) 
$74 40) 78) $64. 78) 
88; 68. 54 

67. 37/ 


Carbon and graphite 


Wiring devices and 
products (electrical) 


Total: Electrical ma- 
supplies 


Machine shops (job chinery | 
and repair) 





41.8] $1. 

41.1 
40. 5} 
40.8 
41.2 
4L4 
40.6 
40.8 
39.3 
40.2 





41.3) 
41.4) 
41. 5) 
40.8) 
41.5 
40. 8) 
40. 2) 
40.8) 


wn 


al aah aell aol ol eh ook ok ee ee 


$75. 58) 


8. 44 
77.1 
27) 


5. 70) 


. 67 
. 76) 
. 76} 
. 76} 
78 
78 
79 
. 80} 
gO) 
81] 


| $78. 5é 
SO. ; 
78. 77) 


: Average...... 
: Average 
July 
August... 
September... 
October. 
November... 
December 
: January 
February 
March... .. 
QE acséene 





PPh > 
“I Os 


SSeeeususu~ 





ulentedadtedel eee 





BSSRSSesssssses 
SU et BID 309 WO DO 
Oe pe pe 





ll ool ol ol lel do ot od 
SSSSSS8: 
> DOWN ¢ 


S: : het 
CrNwItwSeaaaow 





See footnote at end of table. 





ings 


Ave. 
hrly. 


earn- 


SRRREREEERERRER 
Seer rere tet eteteereneter 





BSLSSESSSSSSSESS 


BOSS tat at eter 





PONNF Hr DOK TNH O 


SISSSSSSASSRSSS 


FONSOSCHrNOMOMOSCS OH 


SSss¢ 


Fowrorwoorooerr 


ee et et et et et tt 


GUN hcl of of od od cd cd ov cd oi cv od 





SARASS—H SSE SSAA 


geezsssessesss= 
gi Nolodciched ci ci clei ed cted ed 


SSRSRSARSSOOMLS 
ggddddddsssssss 


Avg. 
wkly. 








a 


“SReSeesSSkasssa 
gussuususseaase 
Besesccesssssse 


Automobiles ¢ 


MASZSSSERSERIZKA 


Aircraft engines and 
parts 


Avg. 

kly. 
earn- 
ings 





RESSSSSsssSSlss YBSSSESCGRZSES FSS 
eee eee ee are 





SS S2SSSa8aSa-88 
Binal ciciciciciciaicicicic’ 





Avg. 
brily. | W 


earn- 
ings 











Fe ODOCrHANDON Hw 


FARBDAMOSATrONHK NCSD 


$42 ddsdsdss 


AM FODNOM Dee Oe 


Transportation equipment 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 








TRERRSSSSSaSSas 





tion equipment 


SRNSERAARERSERS 
BSseesssssesezs 
SSSSesSSSSSSTEr Seeaeeesasssas 


SSESSTSSASSNSEE 
ERSASLSRLSSARSZz 
SSSSSSSSSSSS*ES 


BN ovoid cl cd cd cf eked et oi cf cd 


vg. 
Total: Transporta- 


earn- 
ings 


A 








earn- 
ings 
aphe, 








MOANA HOHE AH ONO OS 


SISSSSsseSsSsss 
RRSASRERZASSKESS 





SSSDerOoowseonowr-een 


wkly 
hours 











and equipment 


Saar snsseaaene 
PESSESEESESSESE 


Electrical welding Electrica: app’ 
Avg. 
briy. | wkly. 


RSSSRSSRRASSSES 


Avg. Avg. 
X-ray and nonradio 
electronic tubes 


mie. 


earn- 
ings 


ZeeSSAeakKKssass 





RESZSLSSRZ2SSHBS 


pe Ree tonhan han han heen Ree hee hen hee lonkoeh on hon! 


SSSSSSSRRRKRKLK 


| > Anion icenian tan han han hn hen hantan hen han han! 





brly. | wkly. 


earn- 
ings 


Avg. 











ABGSDOLSOBDODAO—-MH 
ddd oe 
TT TTT 


SOFeoDH Or ODrHONSCS 


Avg. 
wkly. 











equipment ¢ 


SENSHSEaHgHSsSs 
sedeckeeedetces 
Ressaasassaanes 


Bre essaddaidaanaes 


Communication 
Primary batteries 
(dry and wet) 


RESRESKSEZLRISS 


Trailers (truck and 
automobile) 


Switchgear,  witch- 
board and ina‘ 
controls’ ~ 


Avg. 
briy. | wkly. 


earn- 
ings 


ghckReeeMeRAces 
PET Prt Tete Tey, 





SSSStsestst2ssess 
ii ttn ai at tata 


3 
2 
S 
7 
é 
a. 
§ 
: 
e 
S 
E 
: 
5 
: 


Avg. 


earn- 
ings 








BROAN KH ODO HOH ANH 





SEHR SSEFSH FMAM SS 


BHF SSSSASERBSS+ 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 
Electrical machinery—Continued 











Electric lamps 


SHeSSSaeaART=ae 
Receeeeereeeecs 


SSSSsssssstsess 
GNiciclolci ci cd clei ci cdei ci of 


ZRRSESSIASALLSS “RRSSSZRRSSSSESEE 
err 
f+ tt tt 


Power and distribu- 
tion transformers 


earnings 0 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


| Storage batteries | 








SSBARRSSBZZSS 
-—— a en ee) 


Avg. 








SOCASKVSOAMOCOAr Oro 





HDOOSOMr-OOBCOVTONS 





motor-generator sets 


Miscellaneous elec- 
trical products ¢ 


88. 78) 


























Hours and gross 
Motors, generators, and 
Motor vehicles, bodies, 
parts, and accessories 














September...- 
November. ... 
December....-. 
1954: January 
February....- 
Bisicccencee 
y 


October. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


July. 

A 

N 
eS: 


Year and month 











C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 


1952: Average......./ $83. os! 





December..... 
1954: January-.....-. 
1952: Average......- 
1952: Average......- 
July 
August 
1953 Average.....-- 
a 
Seccacacces 


TABLE C-1 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 


Manufacturing—Continued 
Transportation equipment—Continued 


Aircraft propellers and Other aircraft parts Ship and boat building Shipbuilding and Boatbuilding and 
Year and month v oon and equipment and repairing ¢ repairing repairing 


’ q b Avg. 4 Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
64 Avg. iris Avg. 3 oun. Avg. : | wkly. | A¥8- | nriy. | wkly. | Ave hrly. 
vay _—e * | wkl wkly. wkly. wkly. 

ear- wkly. earn- b y. os earn- hours | ®'™ earn- hours 

ings hours ings ours urs ings ings ings 

















Ks) 
J 


$76. 78 
80. 91 
82. 53 
82. 92 


43.2 
42.8 


S 
8 
g 


AVENE Dcoccecscucness $92. 25 


-~ 
adh od 
- 


9 OMICS OOm em 
8 
& 


Septem ber... .. 
October . 
Novem ber 
Decem ber. 





SSRLE 
fe fa tt 


iSSBGRESGSSRRS 


SHSSSSRRSER 


B 
Bra nmrsowrmn-moe 


PPREAIMOwWe WISH OK 
PPP PPPPRNNMRNDL 
RE 
BEASELRGRSKS 
ESZRRLS 
satsteesseees 
Ppp ppp wpne aw 
SSSR2SLASSSSSEE 
BSSRSSRSAeesees 
DH HK DeOOAODae samen 
PPro popoporop poppe pope 
& 
BESBESSese 
ER2SRReSS2 
BRSESSRASSEsseRs 
NDNS NO OL Ie WwW wWwWon 
PPYPPPPPPPPYNNpe 
SS"Sssssesssssy 
VN COWBDe ONS wWe oO 
Pr ee ep 
SASASNSSSSSAIIs 


BRS 


S 
3 
& 









































a 


Transportation equipment—Continued a related 





Railroad Locomotives and Railroad and Other transportation | Total: Instruments and 
equipment ¢ parts streetcars equipment related products 





| 
8 


4 
. 00 
. 16 


-~ 
=— 


SSSSSSSSeRs: 


Average 
: Average 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
po remenees 
Decem ber 
: January.... 
February .. 
ll Dodenstamunitbend 


Collen 
i) 


SSssessseees 
seeueeesses 
esseseeeses 


ietetel ttt tT 


ic 
o 


S35 
PPPNNYPPPNNNNDe 


NNDBANKK OWweaaacda 
~ 

BSZSSSESRSSSBRR 
PEE ert reer ey 
SSaSBrLSVsaessss 
SSSSSSSeseRsess 
WWOANOCe NOAA PORO 
Popo popes po pop nw pop 
FS=-S2sezssesessee 
BESSSSRRRSeees8 
CF eK ROK WNOnhaaa 
ok 9 a ol ol ol ol ol ol ol ot 
SSSSLLLBeseeyay 
DOE rt tpt pp 


40.7 
39.6 
38.8 
38.5 
39.0 
39.5 
38.7 
39. 6 
39.2 
39.5 
39.2 
38.5 
38. 5 
38. 6 
38.3 


pomp prormrppwrpppwe 


ecw 
Spe 





Laboratory, scien tific, nical measuring 
and engineering and controlling sear \ ~~ Ophthalmic goods 
instruments instruments 





8 


42.4 
41.2 
40.2 
40.4 
40.8 
41.3 
40.9 
41.0 
39.8 
40.6 
40.5 
40.0 


EES 


August 
Septem ber 
October 
November. 
Decem ber. 
-  — RRs 
February.. 
March 
April. 
May.. ~4 40.0 
June... : 74.77 40.2 . ’ 
July ones 82. 8 & . Of 39. 6 , . ‘ 1. 88 . . hed 
| 
Instruments and related products—Continued Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


SSR==rs 
Dabebdabbdstd: 
TECRSSOKSVLLRse 


Sess2eeeeese 
AWeseeeezeee23 


NON OK GOK NK eBwOUS 


2 
AD 
si 








PNYPRPPYPKPKRYPNNYNNNS 


f=) 
nA 
cl isalealelol eet t oe 


PPE ppeeeesepeespege pelt 
ESESSSSSssssery 
CSOSMSsAnP@s®Owanwve 
Oe ppp pp pe 8 
SSSSSSRSESSLSSS 


“SIntcingns 
PReRe 


>> 
ass 


a 
































Photographic Jatcbes and Total: Miscellaneous Jewelry, silverware, Jewelry and 
appenetas clocks manufacturing industries and plated ware ¢ findings 


$63. 33 
65. 41 
60. 70 
62. 73 

71 


37 





a 
2 


42.3 
42.5 
40.8 
41.7 


$1. 51 
. 61 
.61 
. 63 
63 


Average seme 
eee 
uly 

August... 
Septem ber. . 
a 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 

: January 
February 

March 
[Score : 
May.. 

June... 

July... 


rag 
bd 
o 





& 





. 65 
64 


SENBRereryZee 
+ 
iSSASSssaRer 


SSPSssy 
SOW CA@wr 


al 





= 
s 





POAT tt tp ppt pt pp SP 
SARaee2esaeeesax 
BS2eresegseese8 


CASCAKOe- BOK onna 
wn 
BO Be a bo oe te tt et te te 


SRPAARSaNeIARF 
bab | 


SS2SSsessesssss 
HOP WOm mm an wWO 
EA ep ep ppp 
SRESPISRRR2 


S8ELERSBE 


BO ee ee ee pee es et ee es 















































{ 
See footnotes at end of table. 





RRRRNRRARRRRAS 
Goddddddddidide 


d 
and 


mail-order 


gf fesssessesesss |B2SERSRSSESaz5 RERSRRKRER SSBB 
& 


Pe 
a6 














stores 


SCOT DoOCer EDA OBDND 


and athletic 
goods 


S$8 dad ida 


g SM OCSrOCHTOTeK HOS 
s Th 4 
le 


> 
ae 
& 

















Transportation an 
public utilities 
Class I railroads 


RBRTASSIaS SE 
FFSSSTISSISS 


SHAK ANN OM es eS AON 
ke ee et et et et et et et et ee tt 
Qridddddddddddde 


Department 
eneral 


SRARRRZRSLSSESZ | pesecoaennecees 


Pat} 
cn 
wre 











SSSSSVVSSSSSSees 


SRSLRAARARARKAK 
POCOCOCOCODEMIi Ts 


in- 














WON NDDOONM MH «Mo 


~ | 4 AHI DWDOMOMBONWOr OH 
Ssssssdsssddsdg 


SSSSSAASASSRASE 


manufacturing 


industries 














children’s vehicles 


SRARSSSSSSSLARS SNSLSRETSESSFLE 
Gesssssessssess 


gas 
SSSISSSVarseezag 


FESTBLISSZSLLSRA 


stallation, and mainte 
nance employees * 


General merchandise 
stores ¢ 


Other 
Line construction 














VSSSSSBRR2R8aS9 SSSSTETSESSSESS 


sporting | Games, toys, dolls, and | Sporting 














COMNMAHINNMOCOMORN 


BESRSSSSSSSREES 

















RRSRSLSSRRSRzTESS 


RA RESSSSRaNSSSERs 
¥sesedeesseuens 


SSS SAScereseezesas 
ZSssses 


SSRISAASE ESTAS 
§seeeeseeaesens 
SSsserecererreee SERASRASTRTSVBS 


Qi nnd ddddddde de 


(except 
eating and drinking 


places) 


Toys 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 
and 

goods *¢ 


Retail trade 








SERRRRRREKRLER 
ihe hehhelelalelelalelelealen 


BSSSISVSSssssy 





Transportation and public utilities—Continued 














MDMA DAMON OM DWH a MW MOMFODMDONONAOKA 
eéeeeses 


COVE TOOKnAaanrewro | 


$S¢ | 


Manufacturing—Continued 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 


cils, and other | Costume jeweiry, but- | Fabricated plastic prod- 


fice 


and parts 


z 
& 
; 
F 
B 
Qa 
Fy 
sg 
' 
: 
i=) 
5 
E 
§ 
i=] 
2 
=) 
2 
5 














tons, notions 


KSR=SSERLIE 


Wholesale trade 


SRRESRETLSNSESS NSSALSSTRTRVAS SSSskseRexessss 
SRSkRKKKERSES BetsSSSssssEre BRRERRRRRARKEKE 


SSSSESSSSSeazee g (SSSRERRERRR S828 








: 








SELRKRSESRSRELKL SSSSSSSSSESEESES 


earnings 0 

















AHOMMONOMH DROSS 
TO Ta So ta be te 
SSSSSSISSISSSSS 


4 OOrODO-OMKOOCOCON®D 
Scikantaaionananactiandhanttantiedtadiedtandtasd! 


Trt Ter 


supplies 


utilities 

















Siloerware and plated | Musical instruments 


RSEKSKKKSEcER + 
































public utilities—Con. 
Other public utilities 
Total: Gas and electric 


Transportation and 


RSSVSSRRSSRSIR °| | 
o 
ec 


81. 32 


SENSERSRKSSS 
PPP PP it tt ip) 


Pens, 
$75.12 
80. 51 














’ 
‘ ' 
7 
' ' 
‘ 
' 


Hours and gross 


Di ainndisieaiillinaaia 






EARNINGS AND HOURS 


December............. 


rae 
September...........- 
1064: January............... 


Year and month 

July... 

August... 

September... .........- 

October. 

November. ..........- 

December............- 
) aa 

Februar. 

I TT 

October _ - 








July -. 

November. ........... 
) See 
entinanncaniinnilite 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Wholesale and retail trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued 





Year and month Food and liquor stores sories deers 


Automotive and acces- 


Other retai! trade 





Apparel! and accessories 
stores Lumber and hardware 


Furniture and appliance 
stores supply stores 





Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
hriy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 





30.8 

39.0 
39. 
40 
39 
38 


1962: 
1953: 


Average ‘ 
A verage...... 
July . 
August... 
September. 
October. 
November 
December 

: January 
February 
March 


April 
ope. 
iitccess 
July 


tte 


Wah eaOaDudaeowr 














CD—-KWwWrwwenwwnone 








Finance, insurance, and real estate "| 


“IMINO S 


wwe Do 





wn 


at tet et et teat tet tet ll tt et 


$61. 


Sssseesesseesss 


31 
31 
30 
29 
31 
30 
31 
31 


RRASRASSSEE 
VUnD-nwonwnwee 


ee 
oo. 





4 
in 
wn 
Ge nwOntnnoocvos+s-«s 


seimowettmseiadaunall 


eteied oteteted eden 
NPNWNNRNNN RK? 
NOK we OO~ 


























Service and miscellaneous 





| 

Banks and | Security 

trust com- | dealers and 
panies | exchanges 


| 


Insurance 
carriers 


Hotels, year-round " 


Motion- 
picture pro- 
duction and 

distribu- 

tion # 


Personal services 





Laundries 


Cleaning and dyeing 
plants 





| 
Avg. 


wkly. 
earnings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
, earnings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 





Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
bry. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. - briy. 
earn- =: earn- 
ings | ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 





1042: Average . $81 $43. 38 
1953: Average f | 82. § 67. 29 | 
7 ‘ ! 81. 7: 68. 73 
August 79. 7: 07 | 
September. 80 h7. 30 | 
October pA 4 AE r RO 4 B73 
November... 5. 33 81.7: aS 54 
Decern ber . 55.6 R4 43 
1954: January 56. 51 tal 8. 74 
Febru ry. A. 7 aA | AS. 64 
March f 89. 53 . 06 
Ap 56.7 y2 99 
M + i 57.1 Hh 43 49. 72 
June 92. 97 78 
July 7.3% O44 24 





20 





Sweownnwe 


an coOoe 


63 
9. 49 
30 
10 
9. 80 


00 
. 60 
70 
80 
0 
go 
et) 
5D 4. 
00 40. 


$45.10 

45.71 
69 
35 
40 


$0. 94 
8 
. 98 44. 
#8 44. 
9 46. 
.9 46. 
.00 45. 

00 46. 6 
00 45 

00 45. ! 
00 46. 26 
01 50. 
Oo 47 3% 
0 49. ¢ 
00 46. 02 








LOU ROm Om ore 
ro RNOwWKOONKOS 


40. 











owe 


103. 27 








40. 








1 Dat 
both ful 
any part of 


yees who worked during, or received pay for, 
he pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
ducti nd related workersonly. For the remaining industries, unless other- 
wise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published 

9 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

§ See footnote 3, table A-2 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
Gortos 7 month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC 

roup I) 

* Beginning with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
lishments. Averages for earlier years include both privately operated and 
Government operated establishments 

' Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1953 such employees made up 45 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations tn the telephone Industry as 
centra] office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1953 such employees 
made up 24 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* 10-month average. 

1 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

"Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

See Nore on p. 1027. 


Nors.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 








Cur- 


pi 
Fi 


' Bitumtnous- 
coal mining 





1947-49 
dollars 


Fie 
Fi 
Fi 





ome owe 8 
=23N 
8z 


RPISVASeeesesrs 
SSIRRSSSRNSSS28B 
sRaessseseesse$ 
SSRZESSTSReRRSRBy 
SSSSSSSSRye 
SS2SS8ARARS LS 


























PRPE PREP er eee 


SSEB2BSeszsVe 
2g22eeeggeee2 


SRARSRSRRSSSES 
HSIIAVSVSSSE 

SSSSSQeRraee 

SVSVARIAsszes 
E=SSLASKSSAAS 
ssssesesseees 
SSSSSS4sS3e=e 
geeseseseses? 
VSISSSsVxsasy 























1 These maine indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for <r in purchasing power as ney ny from 
the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period 


See NOTE on p, 1150. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 


Gross average 





weekly earnings 
Worker with Worker with 3 
no dependents dependents 





| 
Index | Cur- | 1947-49 Cnr- 1947-49 
(1947 | rent | dollars | ,7"* | doll 
49= 100)| dollars dollars ans 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 





Worker with | Worker with 3 
no dependents dependents 





Cur- Cur- | 
rent | 4749) rent 
49= 100); dollars dollars 








$23. 58 q $23. 62 
24. 69 3 24. 95 
28. 05 . 29. 28 
31.77 . 
36. 01 39 

. 29 . 06 

3. 97 74 
7.72 ; 2 
2. 76 77 . 24 
.B 5. .17 

. 09 ; 53. 83 

. 09 7. 21 
04 \ 28 

5. 66 13. 62 
58. 54 17 . 58 


: Average 
: Average 


oe 
Nn 


é -> © > On me 
ARN OUND A DDOUNWOaH 


: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average. 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average. 
; Average 
: Average 
2: Average ......-. 
1953: Average 





























134.7 | $58. 26 | $50. 79 





28z 


September... ...- 
October........ 


2Be 


December 
 _, ET 
February.......... 


Pan 




















1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents supperesd by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 


The computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no . 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri- 
mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes ip 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-recei vers 

§ Preliminary. 


See Nore on p. 1150. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 





low 
Manufacturing Durable goods| —" Manufacturing Durable goods ~~ ble 








| 
Excluding Excluding 
overtme overtime 
Exclud- 
~ Gross |ing over- 
Index _ time Index 
Amornnt) (1947-49 Amount) (194749 
=100) 

















na 


“ 
ee 


an 


nn 
al-suel-aull al ael-aal-anh anh al onl oll onl oad 


S2eezeeszssi3r 


1941: Average..... b $0. 702 54. . |$0. 770 | 
1942; / , 881 
1943: Average. 976 
1944: Average 029 

1045: Average..... 042 

1946: Average..... . . 122 

1047: Average... A 19 c } 1. | 1.250 

| 1.366 

434 

480 

ei) 

70 

80 


tentenitod 














1048: Average... 
1049: Average....- | 
1050: Average... 5 | 4 | 1.5% 
| 
| 
! 





1951: Average. 





Seeeceeegesas 


88 
88 
90 
9 
89 
90 
91 
90 
90 
#0 
91 
91 
91 


SLLRLSSERReae 


1952: Average. , > 
1953: Average..... . > . 87 


























SE nine > 

' | 
1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for ?11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 

at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding § Preliminary. 

overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. See NoTsE on p. 1150. 





TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
[1947-49100] 





1954 
Major industry group and industry 





| July? | June May | April b b> " \ > b . | Aug. | July 


ee by ~| aes ae) ’ ; ' 5 | 116.5) 1141 


Mining eee | 723) 754] 723 i . | 80. . . 89.4 | 86.9 

















Contract construction ........ ncmuewil ee 129.4 . q q . " . . q 137.1 | 132.0 
Manufacturing | .6 | 100.0 ; ; { 113.4 


Durable. ......... ; 107.0 
Ordnance and accessories \ §22. 1 
Lumber and wood meena (except 

furniture) _..... ue me _ , 93. 

Furniture and fixtures. ‘ ¢ 90. 

Stone, clay, and glass products_.. 

Primary metal industries. . 

Pabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and trans 
portation equipment) 

Machinery (except electrical) - 7 

Electrical machinery __... 

Transportation equipment.- 

Instrurnents and related products. . 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
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Nondurable 
Food and kindred products... 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

ucts 

paser and allied “products } 1 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- | 


Chemicals and allied products... 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 
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' Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 4 Preliminary. 
15th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining and 4 Includes only the divisions shown 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 
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D: CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Taste D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning 

January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 

viously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and rebased on 

947-49 100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39= 100 base in table D-4. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined for the 
United States average. 

For a history and description of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index— 
A Layman’s Guide, Bulletin 1140; The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- 
ruary 1953 Monthly Labor Review; The Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ 
Price Index, in the Age 1951 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment 
of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin 1030, and the following re : Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Subcommittee of the House Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor (1951); and Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living (1945). 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau for 
“All items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for “‘All items,” food, apparel, and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual cities. 

* Includes “Food away from home” (restaurant meals and other food 
bought and eaten away from home); prior to January 1953, prices for this 
category were estimated to move like prices for “F: at home” but, since 
that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 

4 Includes “Other shelter.” 

* Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services’’ (such 
as legal services, banking fees and burial services). 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-39= 9 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly 4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) 
Labor Review and in previous issues. and other miscellaneous foods. 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
[1947-49 = 100] 





Women’s 


Men's | Women’s 
Total Other * Year and month and 


apparel = | ae apparel 


Year and month 
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108. 6 
93. 
92 
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97 
102. 
100 

99 
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108 
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109. 
109 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108 
108. 


: Avg.. 
Avg.. 

: Avg 
Avg... 
Avg 
Avg 
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§ See footnote 1 to table D-1. in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced items in the total 


‘Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented apparel group. 
+ Not available. 
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D: CONSUMER’ AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D4 


: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 





1947-49= 100 


1935-39= 100 1935-39 = 100 1947-49= 100 [1935-39100 
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All items food All items food All items 





: Average....... 
: Average.._...- 
: Average....... 
: Average..... 


: Average.... 
: Average.._.... 
920: A verage....... 


: Average....... 
: Average....... 


: Average....... 
: Average...... 
: Average......- 
: Average... _. 
: Average....... 
32: Average.._.... 
: Average......-| 
: Average....... 
: Average......- 
36: Average....... 
: Average....... 
88: Average... ...- 
; Average....... 


: Average....... 
2: Average....... 
: Average....... 
: Average_..... 
: Average......-. 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 


TABLE D-5: 


1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 


Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1947-49= 100 —- 





Revised 


July | June | May | Apr. . ° 5 q series 


1954 1954 | 1054 1954 Ang. 
1954 





United States average ! 


Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md_............ 
Boston, Mass_............. 
Chicago, Il 

Cincinnati, Ohio... 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich................ » 
Houston, Tex. 


Kansas City, | SE eR 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York, N. Y.......-- 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............-. 
Portland, Oreg........-. 


St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


a9 | 115.1 | 115.0 114.6 .8 | 115.0 115.2 





(3) 117.6 | (3) 
115 5 ’ @) 
@ () 112.7 
117.3 ; . 116.7 
114.2 ® 


® 5. ( ‘ () 
117.1 . . 117.0 

( 5 () 
115.0 
116.8 


116.6 
113.0 
115.3 
114.4 


( 
113.2 
a 116.8 
® . : 114.2 


















































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1, Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 4 Prior to January 1953, indexes Were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical and once every 3 months for the remaining 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Beginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 


eity than in another. 


once every 3 months for the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 


2 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index —All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100} 





City and cycle of pricing 


United States average.......- 


Monthly: 
Chiesgo, Ml — 
Detroit, Mich a 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y 
Phiiadelphia, Pa 
Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Te 
n 
Seattle, Wash 


Ww ishington, D. em 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Roston, Mass 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


Mar., June, Sept., and Deec.: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md n 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 


United States average......... 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Tl 
Detroit, Mich.....__. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, N. Y_.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
Feb., — Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash__. 
Washington, D. C.... 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass : 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa___. 
Portland, Oreg.. 


Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 
Atlanta, Ga_.......- 
Baltimore, Md jenek 
Cincinnati, Ohio_..... 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 


Allf 


tems 


Personal care | Medical care 


Transportation 


Reading and 
recreation 


Other goods 
and services 





August 
1954 


August 
1953 


1954 


August 


August August 
1953 1954 


August 


August 
1953 1954 


August | August 
1953 1954 


August 
1953 


August 
1954 


August 
19: 





ua | 


125. 5 


| 
106.6 | 


107.6 


_ 
= 
ied 
- 





to 4 
Karas NANOe 


122.6 
127.0 
122.9 
124.0 
125.0 


129. 5 
119.9 
119.5 
129. 4 
118.3 


114.2 
119.3 
117.6 
106.8 
116.3 


113.8 
119.2 
111.9 
111.2 
111.4 


110.7 


Swnwow 
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109. 
102 
16. 
108 
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July 
1953 


July 
| 1954 








114 
117. 
115 
115. § 


113 
115. 3 
115. 


116. ! 


113.8 


111.9 
116.0 
117.0 
106. 1 
111.8 


124.2 
136. 0 
143.0 
128.0 
122.3 








June 
1954 


June 
1953 


June 
1954 


June 
1953 





117 
115 
114. 3 


117. 
116.8 


117 
115 











120. 6 
133.3 
124.8 
134.8 


115.2 
107.9 
108.8 
109.8 
112.9 



































Total 


Men’s and boys’ 


Women’s and girls’ 


Footwear 


Other apparel * 





August 
1954 


August 
1953 


August 


August 
19% 


1954 953 


August August 
1954 1953 


August 
1954 


August 
1953 


Angust 
1954 


August 
1953 





104. 3 


107.3 
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a 
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~ 


115.0 


8 


8 
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107.2 
103. 3 
102.9 
104.2 


112.6 
110.0 
106. 5 
107.3 
106. 2 


109. 6 
106. 4 
109. 1 
110.8 
106. 7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,* by city—Continued 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Housing 





Gas and electricity | Solid fuels and fuel | Frousefurnishings 


City and cycle of pricing Total housing 





in| * 


August August | August | August | August | August | August 
1954 1953 1954 1953 19 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 





United States average 119.2 1 b , 4 121.9 q 105.4 


Monthly: 
Chi * 127.1 . . . 122.9 106.7 
Detroit, 122. 6 
Los Angeles, giibece 124.7 
New York, N. Y 115.5 ' ( @® . . \ | 

113.9 b 4 . 4 . 108. 1 

Cleveland, Obi 120.1 . ; ’ " ’ ; 101.9 

Houston, Saidaid 124.1 ' q A .f . 101.6 

115.2 . q i. . A 99.6 

119.4 b 4 88. . 4 i 105. 1 

117.0 116. 4 b ° . ‘ 107.1 





MAES NO wR Nw 
2orwa Conao 





July 1954 | July 1953 \ July 1954 July 1954 





Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
“Boston, Mass 117.9 116.4 . y b . 113.5 
Kansas City, Mo . A 103.6 j . ’ , 122.3 
Minneapolis, Minn ‘ : ; . 110.0 ‘ ‘ : : 121.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa...........- : b (*) " 113.7 , b 5 120.0 
Portland, Oreg......------ , r . ; ' 105. 2 q ‘ 111.7 





June 1953 | June 1954 June 1953 June 1954 | June 1953 





Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 
Atlanta, Ga. ' 122.7 7) , 108. 6 . 7 129.4 127.1 
Baltimore 3. 113.3 (‘) , 97.3 ‘ ' . 109.3 109.2 
Cincinnatl, ‘Oh * 115.0} 128.6 ’ 113.1 ' 119. 5 115.7 

is, Mo 115.7 133.8 : 3. 100. 1 . : : ; 118.8 116.7 

117.0 129.0 ; ; 130. 1 108. ’ 109.0 









































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 3 See footnote 2 to table D-3. 
9 See tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-8, for food. * Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100) 





Food at home 





Total food at home Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 





Aug. July Aug. x July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 








- 


107. 


~ 





113.3 | 114.2 | 


United States average *...-- 





114. 
110 
104 
102 
109. 


Atlanta, Ga__...-. 
Baltimore, Md_... 
Boston, Mass..... 
Chicago, Il . 

Cinvinnati, Ohio... 


— Go Dobe 


Cleveland, Ohio... 
Detroit, Mich... 
Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 


1 
4 
6 
2 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 
8 


SOrwep 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg.... 





Conny 





0 Ee 
San Francisco, Calif....... 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Washington, D. C. 














; 3 4 
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113. 
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Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products Fruits and vegetables | Other foods at home ¢ 





| 


| | } 
Aug. 1954 July 1954 | Aug. 1953 | Aug. 1954 | July 1954 | Aug. 1953 | Aug. 1954 July 1954 Aug. 








105 109 7] 120.1 | 112.7 | 


United States average *... 





118.7 | 
110.5 
111.5 


Atlanta, Ga 108. ; | 110. 
Baltimore, Md ; 108 | 112. 
Boston, Mass 105. 5 | 3) 107. § 
Chicago, Il 104 | 109 
Cincinnati, Ohio 107. § } 112. 


Swen e | 


114. 


110. 
122. 
115 
110 
104. § 


100 | 97.3 105. 
103. | . 109 
Houston, Tex 103 3.4 | 108 
Kansas City, Mo ee . | 103. 6 06. ! 106. ; 
102. } Y 108. 


Cleveland, Ohio... 
Detroit, Mich 


CNCHOSO WoMeres | os 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
117. 
106. 
117 
114 
107.8 


101. ¢ 98. 6 106. 
105. 2 c 106. 3 
| 111 
109. ! 
109. 


inneapolis, Minn. 
N.Y 


. 8 
NWONWND Boece 


-onouw 


126. 3 
110. 


St. Louis, Mo { | 106. 
San Francisco, Calif... ‘ 105. ; 5 109. 
105. 3 109. § 106. 6 
102 107.¢ 113 
110. 3 114.3 | | 4] 107. 


-on@ 
“seo 
bas bee oo be 
weoewes 








! See footnote 1 to table D-1, Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- 3 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
39= 100 or June 1940100) Were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 3 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
eview and in previous issues. See table D-8 for U. 8. average prices for 46 * See footnote 3 to table D-2, 
cities combined. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 














= 


























Aug. | July Aug. July | A 
Commodity took | ieee | 1908 Commodity 18, | 1088 
Cereals and bakery products: Cents | Cents | Cents All fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Flour, wheat 53.4 53.5 52.0 Cents 
27.6 27.6 28.2 13.7 18.9 14.1 
12.6 12.7 12.7 ohaeiel — 
19.5 19.6 21.3 22.4 32.7 31.3 
18.5 18.5 18.4 43 4.3 4.5 
21.9 21.9 21.8 93.5 | 102.7 73.3 
17.4 17.1 16.4 14.6 17.6 18.1 
27.2 27.2 27.2 8&1 8.2 7.2 
23.7 23.6 23.4 13.4 13.9 12.4 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 13.8 12.8 20.1 
Beef and veal: 13.1 14.5 14.9 
91.1 91.4 95. 2 6.5 6.5 7.0 
Chuck roast 49.1 8.3 52.7 20.5 26.1 20.9 
Rib t 69. 2 70.0 70. 2 18.0 21.7 18.3 
40.5 41.0 44.0 
106.7 108. 2 112.2 36.4 35.7 34.7 
32.7 $2.8 34.3 
87.8 92.0 87.2 38.7 38.6 38.7 
78.1 81.6 88.3 40.9 40.9 40.2 
70.7 71.5 76. 1 18.2 18.2 19.0 
69. 5 72.9 75.0 21.3 21.4 21.3 
17.4 17.5 17.2 
55.3 56.0 57.8 9.8 9.7 0.8 
50.1 51.6 50.0 
31.3 30.9 29.3 
Navy beans. 17.8 17.9 17.5 
: Other foods at home: 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen # 1 
Haddock, filiet, frozen * 9 
Salmon, pink 2 
Tuna fish 1 Catsup, tomato 


spe, nonalcoholic: 
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S8se S28 se xx 
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Dairy | ag mee yy 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 
my fresh (delivered '_. 
—--; —— a 
ese, American process... ... 
Milk, evaporated 
All fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: 
Straw berries....................12 ounces. 
Orange Juice concentrate... 
Peas, green '* 
Beans, green 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges, size 200 
Lemons 
eee 


SSSBRE SESt KF 
SAIwWaee son we 
FSSBSN KRESS Se 
BAH OwWwe WONS ao 


Brn nwawe 


h 
Margarine, oe 


a 
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5 pounds. 
.-24 ounces... 
..12 ounces... 
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5 
3 
3 
4 
5 
1 
7 
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Sno Il am 
BSB 
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Norge.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 
D-8 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation 
38 cities. 1 45 cities. of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average retail 
4 38 cities. * 40 cities. food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 
* 44 cities beginning July 1953, 43 cities December 1952 through June 1953. upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
1° Specification changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February 1954. on an individual city basis. 

*Priced only in season. 


1 41 cities. § 42 cities. 
238 cities. * 36 cities. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ! 
11947~49= 100) 
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Commodity group twee | 064 | “se 1004 
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All commodities 110.5) 110.4) 1100 111.0 


0 Se — 95.7 
Fresh and dried produce.........._. _...| 108.3 
Grains iaGunebedens 91 


Livestock and poultry -.| 83.4 
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Meats, poultry 

Dairy ucts and {ce cream 
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Chemicals and allied prodocts 
Industrial chemicals. 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics.........___ 
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Other chemicals and products 
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Nonferrous metais_... 5. 1) 
Metal containers. _... 131.2) 130. 3) 

| a .| 138.5) °138.2 
Plumbing equipment__... 118.5) 118.5 q 
Heating equipment .| 1140 1140 | 4 , . { . 
Structura] metal products -| 117.7) 115.9 5. x . . a . 8) 117. 
Nonstructural meta! products 126.0) 125.3) ‘ 126.3 A 127. 2| 127.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 


(1947-49= 100) 





Commodity eroup aS | ee ee 


a | 


Aug. 
1953 





Machinery and motive products 124. 124.3 124.3 
Agricultura] machinery and equipment : 122.3 
Construction machinery and equipment . » 131.5 
Metalworking machinery and equipment . 132.6 
General purpose machinery and equipment____ : . 
Miscellaneous machinery __.._.........- 
Flectrical machinery and equipment 
Motor vehicles 

Furniture and other household durables 


Household furniture 
Commercial furniture... _.....................-. 








—— 


Radios 

| eT 

Other household durable goods 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural 

|) eo es 

Concrete ingredients 

Conerete ucts 

Structural clay products 
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Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages 
Cigarettes 


See 


== 


Alcoholic beverages 
Nonalcoholic beverages 


Miscellaneous 
Toys, sporting goods, smail arms 
Manvfactured animal! feeds 
Notions and accessories 
Jewelry, watches, photo equipment___. 
Other miscellaneous. __ 
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1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 1951 Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 


and previons dates is the former index (1926—100). The revised index has Serial No. R. 2067. 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of comparison and analysis. 3 Preli . 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases § Not available. 
they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies * Revised. 

which collect price quotations in the course of their reguiar work. Fors more 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes' 
[1947-49 100] 





1954 


5 





Commodity group 


5 








8 jal metals and metal products 
etalworking machinery 
Machinery and equipment 
5 AEE Le: 
Steel mil] products 
Building materials_._...._- 


Synthetic detergents._._.._._.... 
Refined petroleum products 
East coast petroleum .___.... 
Mid-continent petroleum ___. 
Gulfcoast petroleum. -_...... 
Pacific coast petroleum - 
Pulp, paper and products, ercl. bldg. paper 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes *__...............- . 5| *106. 7 
Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork 6) *117.4 
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| See footnote 1, table D-9. * Preliminary. + Comparable to former code 05-12-01.12. 4 Not available. 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 








Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days pt month 





Percent of esti- 
In effect dur- Number mated work 
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ing month ing time 


ing month 
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1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved in astoppage. They donot measure 
various cooperative agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “workers a) are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “‘man-~days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one ’ liminary. 
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F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


F: Building and Construction 
TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


[Value of work put in place} 


Expenditures (in millions) 
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Hospital and institutional ’... 
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Public utilities 
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Other public utilities. 
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Hospital and institutional. 
Other nonresidential 


Military facilities 118 
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1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statist t of ' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Admin oe tal facilities under the National Hospital 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the vers privately owned sewer and wour facilities, roads and bridges, and 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the oe B peamee unaeen non building items — as parks and playgrounds. 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from it vi * Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
reported in the tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and Ta) = housekeeping units. 
the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 1 Covers all construction, building as well as eet eee for 
3 Preliminary. production facilities, which are included in public industrial bu 
1 Revised. « Covers primarily publiel owned airports, electric light —~s power 
4 Includes major additions and alterations. systems, local transi t facilities 
* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. u Covers public caabedin not elsewhere classified such as parks, play- 
¢ Expenditures by private i? utilities for nonresidential grounds, memorials. 
building are included under “ 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed new 
construction, by type of construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 





1954 





July * June | May | Apr. 


Mars | Feb.? Jan. 


Total Total 


Dee. Nov. | Sept. | Aug. | July 














; 


2 918) $112, 333 $161, 616 |$169, 447 | $171, 082/$320, 512 $171, 303 $221, , Al ‘$201 905 $3, 457, 466)$4, 808, 151 
= SS SS 


Airfields * : “14, 584 296 | 
Bullding....... =e 120, 576 5, 567| 218, 55,903) 20, 672 
Residential__....... 0 181 BO 463 397 
35; 120, 395 5, 5 : iy 55,440, 20,275 
6, 109 ‘ , 67" , 446 2, 562 
Hospital and ‘insti- | 
tutional , 0% 15, 7 7, 
Administrative and 
general ’ 7,333) 2,33 , 02 7; 1,76 


Other nonresiden- 
tial building ...| 46, 91, 2% 
Airfield buiidings*.; 3, 5: 14, 222 
Industrial * _..... 5, 3 39, 5 
Troop housing. re 757; 5, 9651 
Warehouses | 25 7, 106 
Miscellaneous '*__.| ’ 24, 381 
Conservation and de | 
velopment.......... 510; 29, 523 
Reclamation..........| ‘ 10, 295: 
River, harber, and | 
flood control. . x 19,228 14,077 22, 49! 603 . 
Highways. .... -«ee«| 133, 102) 158,931) 112.166 129, 75 547| 47,679 
Electrification. - conned 6,175 3,9 5¢ 905, 13,413 
All other #. nen 25 8,622 5, 184 3, % , 882 , 032 


19, 241 
72| 84,749) 39, 403) 


S4, 645 


65, 472 


42 419 


50, 837 


6, 038 648, 11, 305 111, 634) . 144 

58, 957 > 68, 853 . 802 
104 79) 68 d 30 0 . , O71 
39,324; 58, 889 68, 823 2, i 1, . . 731 
6,916; 10,291 19, 778 , 557 74, 305 , 91 


vo 730 9, 627 
1, 150) 


2, 778 





11, 497 8, 554 12, , 601 | 


11, 051 


5, 977 6, 856 


2, 145 1, 873 2, 135 


40, 054 ; 2, 250, 
2,630) 1, 76, 207 78, 
23, 722 25, 464) 940) 1, 151, 1, 409, 
2. 483) 72} 1,002 3| 3,077 378 683} 286, 53 
2, 617} ‘ 992 : . 437) 160 3 , 767; 279, § 
5, 040) 41) , 85 206} 8,723 , 577, 87,730) 195, 
9,729) 27, , 940] 20, 135 757} 225,519} 291, 83 
7 ; 11, 086 63,604, 92, 916 


3, 673 
6, 056 3! 10, 096 9, 049 7, 697 161,915) 198,915 
105,629, 94, 782 050, 607) 1, 006, 453 
5 
4 


12 913 7, 474 








4, 763) 

1, 339) 

| 

3, 424 
88, 176 7| 97,543 

10,695 5,293 156, 788; 517, 690 


1, 226 2 557 
6, 956 2, 371 5, 024 . 736 4, ae 185, 231 


3, 585 


20, 
6,185; 3, 837| 





! Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency’s 
own properties. Beginning with January 1953 data, awards with a value of 
$25,000 or less are excluded; the combined value of such awards during 1951- 
53 arnounted to less than | percent of the annual totals 

9 Revised. 

* Preliminary. 

‘Includes major addftions and alterations 

* Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential’ building construction. 


* Includes projects under the Federal Schoo! Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal Government activities 

’ Includes armories, offices and custom houses 

* Includes all buildings on civilian airports and military sirfields and air 
bases with the exception of barracks and other troop housing, which are in 
cluded under “Troop housing.” 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal Government ownership, in 
cluding those which are privately operated. 

# Includes types of buildings not elsewhere classified 

" Includes sewer and water projects, railroad construction, and other types 
of projects not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building ' 


Number of new bate | units—House- 
keeping only 
































Valuation (in thousands) 
nae New residential building Privately financed 
neg Housek 
‘al eeping Pub- 
oe licly fi- 
. 15 Privately financed dwelling units nanced 
5, 144 
802 Total | 1-family onan 
3, O71 
1. 731 
, 901 707, $598, $478. $77, 283) $206, 910) 419, 472] 184, 892) 138, 5 
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! Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts Urban ts defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all tncorporated 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and a smal! number of places, 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits usually minor civil divisions, classified as urban under | rule. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed butlding construction Sums of components do not always equal totals exactly of rounding. 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- 2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
ment) urban building construction are imarily on building-permit nonresidentia] buflding. 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from * Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow residential buildings. 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- * Revised. 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 





NOTE. The series on urban building presented in tables F-3 and F-4 will be replaced 
with an expanded series, beginning with the November issue of the Review. (Meantime, 
these tables are being reproduced as they appeared in the preceding issue, since the urban 
series ends with June 1954 data.) The new series represents building construction in all 
localities having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such locali- 

ies include about 80 percent of the total nonfarm population. 

The new series, like the urban series, will present data by class of construction and 
type of building and, for the total number of dwelling units authorized, by type of structure. 
However, data for individual geographic divisions will be replaced with information for 
the four broad census regions (Northeast, North Central, South, and West), and for the 
metropolitan, as compared with the nonmetropolitan, segment of the country. 

The new building construction series begins with data for January 1954. A separate 
report (to be published later in the year, and available upon request) will compare details 
of the two series for the first 6 months of 1954. 
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TABLE F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places,’ by general type and by 
geographic division * 





Valustion (in thousands) 





Geographic division and 


type of new nonresi- 
tial building 
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1 Building for which porentts were issued and Federal contracts awarded ’ Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools 
tn all urban places, Including an estimate of building undertaken in some Libraries, etc. 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not * Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal butldings, such as court- 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. houses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons. arsenals, armories, 
- wd i and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 
evisec 
* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, te ts, and electric 
industrial warehouses, and otber buildings at the site of these and Learn mn In Includes private greens, 
production plants not elsewhere 
* Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
urban or rural location, and by source of funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) # 
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! The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
mili barracks. 
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dormitory accommodations, trailers, or tary They do include 
housing units. 


prefabricated 
These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for — permits and for iag between Vo 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and in 1946 on field surveys in non- 
The data in this table refer to nonfarm d units 
jing units au 
imates error. For example, 

starts is 100,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 

enumeration would produce a figure between 96,000 and 104,000. 


TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost! 





f 
Number of new dwelling units started Estimated construction cost 


(in thousands) ? 





Location 
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1 This new series on housing starts begins with January 1954 data, and is racy than ey The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to 
continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban-rura! non- sampling in the nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 
farm distribution shown previously is replaced by metropolitan-nonmetro- starts the chances are about 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all 
politan and regional data. The new series is based on recently revised esti- nonpermit areas would result in a total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 
mating techniques which combine ) &@ monthly re ing system expanded and 102,000. For metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the 
to include almost all building-permit-issuing localities (accounting for near! relative error is somewhat larger. Data on type of structure (1-family houses 
80 percent of total nonfarm population), with (2) field surveys of dwelling-unit versus rental type structures) are available on request. 
starts in penpermnie-teming sees -Seset on a newly designed sample of 3 See table F-5, footnote 2. 
counties that permits more efficient operations and a greater degree of accu- 4 Preliminary. 4 Revised, 4 Not yet available. 
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New Publications Available 


Bulletins for Sale 


Order BLS Bulletins from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. A sales 
office for BLS Bulletins is also maintained at the Bureau’s Mid-Atlantic Regional Office, Room 1000, 341 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


No. 1160: Wages and Related Benefits in the Machinery Industries. Postwar Wage Trends. Survey 
of 20 Labor Markets, 1953-54. 60 pp. 40 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies are furnished without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. & 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or to the nearest Regional Office of the Bureau (for address of the appropriate 
Regional Office, see inside front cover). 


oe 


BLS Report No. 63: Case study data on productivity and factory performance. Fertilizer, May 1954. 
68 pp. 


BLS Report No. 65: Collective Bargaining Agreements: Hours and Premium Pay Provisions in the 
Industrial Chemicals Industry, 1953. 18 pp. 


BLS Report No. 66: Case study data on productivity and factory performance. Cotton Textile Dyeing 
and Finishing, June 1954. 151 pp. 


Labor Statistics Series: In Denmark in 1952. 42 pp. In France in 1952. 65 pp. In the United 
Kingdom in 1952. 52 pp. 
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